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According  to  the  Analytical  Concordance 
to  the  Bible,  the  word  "SEFER"  is  taken 
from  the  Hebrew  and  means  "work  of 
writing"  or  "book." 
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Icar-us 

"Father,  make  me  wings 

so  that  I  may  better  know  the  light." 

"Wax  is  all  I  have,  son, 

and  your  dream  is  far  too  bright." 

Turning  from  wisdom 

on  my  pierced  heel, 

I  will  melt, 

and  when  I  see  the  souls 
that  watch  my  body  pass, 

my  Father  and  I  will  share  a  featherlike  laugh. 
Jordan  Gouge 


Psychopathy 


Coming  is  the  same  as  going, 

brought  together  without  her  knowing, 

a  sick  cycle,  never  ending. 

All  the  same,  never  ceasing, 

back  and  forth,  like  someone  breathing, 

coming  is  the  same  as  going. 

Crying,  clashing,  her  tears  and  pain, 
when  the  charge  of  craze  was  lain. 
A  sick  cycle,  never  ending. 

Once,  twice,  three  times  he  named, 
but  she  knew  she  was  not  to  blame. 
A  sick  cycle,  never  ending. 

Wild  fights  and  bitter  hearts, 
feelings  viciously  torn  apart, 
caused  the  couple  to  quickly  part, 
coming  is  the  same  as  going. 

Hope  is  coming,  swift  and  fast, 
she  trusts  to  God  that  she'll  last, 
coming  is  the  same  as  going, 
A  sick  cycle,  she  is  ending. 

Lauren  Seidenschmidt 
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Revelry 

Apollo  is  seated  next  to  me 

and  whispers  through  the  discordance 

"We  all  love  one  another, 

but  we  just  don't  know  it  yet." 

I  comprehend  this  only  vaguely 
as  my  vision  blurs. 

"Apollo, "  I  stutter,  "I  know  you  have 
a  monster  in  your  bed,  but 
she  will  do  as  she  pleases. 
So  let  her  unravel." 

His  consort  is  Themis. 
Shame  she  lost  her  balance 
in  the  hall.  What  an 
ethical  wobble... 

My  tumbler  is  never  lonely 
for  Teau  de  vie. 
And  neither  is  my  guide, 
the  crimson  Phoebe. 

Vivid  bride,  save  me  from 
these  bourgeois  idols. 
Save  me  from  this 
pantheon  of  chaos. 

Oh  Titan  mother!  Purgatory 
is  a  welcome  respite  from 
the  habitual. 

Yet  we  must  be  running  home. 


A  paradigm  shift  back  to  the 
holy,  for  our  love 
lies  silent  within  these 
multitudes. 


Jeffrey  Havens 
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Call  to  Arms 

What  woe  when  inspirations  cease  to  flow 

Words  amiss  trample  bliss,  and  meaningless  thoughts  to  sow 

One  can't  write  when  the  heart  is  tight 

The  mind  goes  blind,  and  cold  hands  lose  might 

What  is  to  be  said,  when  all  senses  are  dead? 
Revival  is  futile,  with  a  lead  heart  and  heavy  head 

Cease  and  assist,  diffuse  this  mist! 
Scold  the  soul,  and  unclench  iron  fists 

Sanity  is  lost,  and  gained  only  vanity 

But  such  is  the  plight  of  crippled  humanity 

Hear  not,  speak  naught 
Refuse  all  that  has  been  taught 

This  cries  the  human  race,  all  out  mutinv! 
Erase  the  insight,  prohibit  all  scrutiny! 

For  the  war  is  ours,  tepid  and  sour, 
We  have  prevailed,  seized  all  power! 

Begot  is  our  responsibilitv,  hail  to  our  plot, 

It  is  our  dutv,  to  un-wrench  what  has  been  wrought 

Intercede  we  must,  I  beg  and  I  plead. 
This  is  more  than  a  loan,  this  is  our  deed! 

Face  the  trial,  quicken  the  pace, 
Benefit  or  not,  to  save  the  human  race 

Strength  in  our  attrition,  overcome  beguiled  ambition 
To  go  unto  all  the  world  is  our  charge  and  mission 
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Join  ye  arms,  set  fire  and  pull  alarm 
Protected  by  He,  fear  not  harm 

Final  farewell;  last  plead  and  plight: 

Don  your  armor,  and  commence  this  fight! 

Sarah  Wallace 
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Iii  Fifty  Years  .  .  . 

Last  night, 

thinking  about  "in  fifty  years.  .  ." 

only  served  to  push  my  head  against  the  pillow. 

"In  fifty  years..."  only  resulted  in  minutes  of 

tossing,  turning,  and  waiting  for  words  to  come 

stamped,  processed,  with  overnight  delivery. 

I  guess  I  thought  they  would  just 

evolve 

and  perhaps  fall  from  the  ceiling, 

little  pebbles  landing  on  my  forehead — 

plop,  plop,  bonk. 

Maybe  through  osmosis  or  absorption 

they  would  sink  into  the  part  of  my  brain 

that  would  take  them  and  create  The  Poem, 

the  poem  that  solved  the  world's  problems 

and  erased  the  question  mark  behind  "in  fifty  yea 

Then  perhaps, 

when  I  woke  up,  those  word-pebbles  would  be 
already  dropped  neatly  on  fresh,  printed  paper 
all  lined  up  in  rows, 

their  tidy  little  poetic  verses  prophesying 
"In  fifty  years,  something  wonderful, 
Poetic,  and  improbable  will  happen 
to  you."  Maybe  then 
I  could  write  a  poem  about  the  future. 

Elizabeth  Menges 


Neb's  Not  the  Only  One 


I  have  dreamed  a  dream, 

though  I  know  not  what  it  means. 

My  head:  plagued  with  images, 

such  mysterious  things. 

The  moon  is  my  sun. 

The  night  sky  and  the  stars 

I  try  to  follow, 

my  favorite  dress 

speckled  with  bread  crumbs. 

You  reveal  your  secrets  to  me, 

but  I  can  never  remember 

how  to  make  my  way  back. 

Everyone  I  know  dreams, 

but  it  is  rest  that  we  seldom  receive. 

Dream-catcher  above, 

give  me  peace: 

take  my  nightmares. 

Cast  them  into  the  web 

the  spider  in  my  mind 

has  already  spun. 

Jordan  Gouge 
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Ugly  Sins 

Fve  seen  a  lot  more  ugly 

than  most  people  do  in  life. 

And  when  they  call  me  bitter,  I  laugh 

and  then  I  cry. 

What  do  they  know  of  Pain? 

Of  Sorrow?  Of  Loss?  To  them  they  are 

just  words;  the  meanings  are  soft. 

To  me  those  words  are  hard. 
I  live  them  every  day. 
Guilty  that  my  past  sins 
have  made  me  live  this  way. 

So  when  my  life  is  over,  and  I 

have  given  all  I  can,  I  pray  that  God 

can  use  my  sins — 

to  help  my  fellow  man. 

Lauren  Seidenschmidt 


Misuse 


"A  pond  is  a  of  the  planet's  ecosystem." 

She  sets  down  her  pen  and  crumples  up  the  sixth  piece  of 
formerly  white  paper. 

A  magnifying  glass,  gloves,  tweezers,  and  a  pair  of  goggles 

left  in  the  drawer  after  the  "B"  in  high  school  chemistry 

are  pulled  out.  She  carefully  washes  her  hands 

with  extra  soap  and  then  rubber  gloves. 

The  victim  sits  helplessly  on  the  table: 

a  dictionary,  plagued  with  frayed  edges  and 

a  sickly  layer  of  dust.  Goggles  on, 

she  cracks  the  binding  and  the  never-been-used 

book  smell  wafts  out. 

The  binding,  like  a  creaky  screen  door, 

fights  back. 

Singing  the  song  she  learned  before 
she  could  form  complete  sentences, 

she  moves  the  magnifying  glass  across  the  pages,  locating 
"microcosm." 

The  tweezers  are  used  first;  gently  prodding  the  letters, 

she's  careful  not  to  bend  an  "m"  or  damage  a  44c," 

— the  crease  marks  are  already  evident. 

The  44r,"  black  and  dirty,  falls  off  first. 

She  picks  it  up,  washes  it  off,  and, 

gloves  in  place,  smoothes  it  back  into  the  word. 

Then,  carefully  she  moves  "microcosm" 

over  to  the  fresh  sheet  of  paper, 

determined  not  to  repeat  the  damage 

that  had  already  been  done. 


Elizabeth  Menges 
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Beautiful  Dirt 

We  play  ring  around  the  rosie: 

falling  down 

into  the  dirty  street, 

my  sleeves  dusted  tan  instead  of  blue 

My  hand  is  never  empty, 

always  filled 

with  dirty,  tiny  fingers, 

grasping  my  fingers— now  they  look  the  same 

We  walk  in  unison 

waltzing  around 

their  feet  hanging,  swinging 

the  dirt  from  their  shoes  slides  onto  my  jeans 

"Vuelta,  vuelta."  They  love  being  twirled 

spun  in  circles 

new  turns,  a  shy  face... 

Everyone  gets  a  turn 

Dizzy,  I  laugh  because  of  their  laughter 

here,  a  wall  to  lean  against 

my  back  lifts  the  loose  dirt  away 

as  the  tiny  fingers  pull  at  mine 

The  chill  air  makes  my  nose  run 

Wiping  my  face, 

I  smell  heavy  dirt,  lingering 

from  spinning,  laughing,  and  "all  falling  down 

I  see  a  small  boy 

crying.  "What  happened?" 

"I  fell,  take  me  home..." 


He  raises  his  arms  up  to  me, 

his  whole  front  covered  with  thick  dirt 

I  lift  him,  hold  him  tight  as  he  guides  me  along  the  dirty  streets 

Over  my  heart,  and  down  my  side 
his  outline  remains  as  he  runs  inside 


Alyssa  Weaver 
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Mark  5:25-34 

I  shook  a  hand  today, 

a  hand  not  unlike  my  own 

one  belonging  to  a  man 

not  unlike  myself. 

His  clothing  was  pressed — 

a  brand  I  knew,  even  touched, 

but  couldn't  recall  wearing. 

I  was  sure  Fd  passed  him  before, 
but  not  in  this  scene. 

I  observed  his  nurse  question  his  choices — 
ones  acted  in  confidence,  now,  spoken 
with  nervous  apprehension. 

Behind  closed  doors,  that  same  hand 
I  had  briefly  grasped,  out  of  polite  necessity, 
reached  out  to  a  momentary  comfort 
from  a  deceitful  world. 

Surely  he  would  be  protected. 

After  all,  his  barrier  cost  99  cents, 

but  his  walls  fell  down 

ss  they  always  do, 

the  world  gave  him  no  comfort, 

only  a  positive  on  a  test 

Mankind  has  no  cure  for. 

But  this  I  had  not  known 

when  I  shook  his  hand  goodbye. 

I  had  not  known  that  behind  another  door 

A  sentence  would  be  spoken. 

A  choice.  A  consequence. 


Had  I  known  about  that  door, 
would  I  have  knocked? 

Had  I  known  his  name, 
would  I  have  acknowledged  his  face? 
Had  I  known  about  his  outstretched  hand, 
would  I  have  extended  mine? 


Sydney  Metzger 
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Upon  My  Canvas 

The  first  stroke, 
release. 

Gently  guiding  each  curve  and  line. 
Swirls  of  color  dance, 
express  hatred,  sorrow,  love. 
Words  are  not  enough. 
I  leave  the  worry  behind, 
engulfed  in  a  separate  reality. 
My  mind  wanders. 
Embraces  the  abstract, 
welcomes  the  possibilities. 
Entranced  by  an  outside  picture. 
My  vision  blurs, 
I  lose  time. 

The  smallest  details  keep  me  on  edge. 
Leaving  my  world  for  a  brief  moment, 
the  first  stroke. 
Release. 

Shilo  Archer 


Eden 


Let  the  wind 
take  my  ashes 

and  guide  them  back  to  Eden, 
back  where  this  all  began. 
Let  the  serpent 
taste  my  ear 

and  allow  me  to  hear  something  convincing 

But  when  I  fall, 

please  be  there, 

outside  the  garden  walls, 

be  there, 

to  catch  my  stricken  soul. 


Jordan  Gouge 
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Fairy  Tales 

Fairy  tales  aren't  fairy  tales 

at  five  and  six  years  old. 

They're  real,  true-life  stories 

with  breathing  people, 

talking  mice  with  tiny 

little  hats  and  a  knack  for  sewing. 

The  worn,  "true-life"  stories  are  continuously 

brought  to  Dad's  tired  hands 

right  before  bed. 

Riveted  eyes,  smiles, 

eager  words  spilling  out  over 

the  narrator's  voice — 

all  leads  to  lying  in  bed, 

thoughts  like  a  merry-go-round  filled  with 

lingering  princesses  and  missing  shoes, 

eyes  staying  open  late  at  night 

long  after  goodnight  hugs  and  tucking  in 

the  pink  bear, 

and  in  the  morning 

bringing  Dad  a  bulky,  plastic, 

sickly  pink,  two-sizes-too-big 

slipper, 

begging  to  be  Cinderella  and  fit  the  shoe. 
Elizabeth  Menges 
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Embellished 

I  have  known  the  impersonal  nature  of  the  pew, 

golden  alters,  embellished  marble  statues, 

the  coldness  of  the  confession  box,  stale  and  empty, 

candles  melting  in  sadness,  murmuring, 

the  endless  drone  of  the  high  pipes, 

beads  being  clung  to  for  life  and  peace,  stripped, 

the  pool  of  water  sitting  at  the  door  said  to  be  blessed,  but  just  water 
empty,  full,  droning. 

And  the  arm  of  the  man  holding  out  the  bread,  he  knows  not  of  Him, 

stretching  red  carpet,  lined  with  the  hopeful, 

lighting,  casting,  shining  through  the  panes  of  paint, 

the  Holy  Book  sits  on  the  pulpit,  crisp  with  no  hands  touching  it, 

kneeling  benches,  sad  tears,  warranted  fears. 


Bryan  Burgess 
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Prose 
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God's  Apologies 

Creative  Nonfiction  by 
Amanda  Evans 

The  faint  green  numbers  on  the  digital  clock  almost  seem  sad, 
as  if  they  know  that,  by  announcing  the  morning's  arrival,  they  are 
aiding  a  criminal.  It  isn't  the  clock's  fault.  It  can't  prevent  the  morn- 
ing any  more  than  the  Grinch  could  stop  Christmas.  Morning  still 
comes,  and  so  does  Dennis. 

I  stand  in  line  outside  his  bedroom,  behind  Jay  (my  step- 
brother) and  in  front  of  Brian  (my  real  little  brother).  I  fiddle  with 
the  hem  of  my  pink  nightgown  with  Belle  on  the  front.  Buddy  (my 
momma's  daddy)  got  it  for  me  for  my  third  birthday.  I  think  of  how 
he  gives  me  stuff,  like  dresses,  dolls,  and  hugs.  I  would  like  to  be 
there  with  him  now.  But  Brian  and  I  have  to  see  Dennis  (our 
"biological  father"  as  Momma  calls  him  to  make  him  seem  meaner) 
with  his  new  family  every  other  weekend.  I  know  what  is  coming,  so 
I  stand  in  front  of  Brian  in  line  to  protect  him  from  Dennis. 

Jay  goes  in  first.  While  he  is  gone,  I  stand  here  hating  myself. 
I  wear  Pull-Ups  to  bed  every  night,  but  I  still  wet  the  bed.  For  what- 
ever reason,  Dennis  doesn't  like  that.  Momma  says  I'll  grow  out  of  it 
someday,  but  Dennis  says  spanking  us  is  the  only  way  to  make  us 
stop  being  bad,  so  every  morning  that  we  have  to  wake  up  at  his 
house,  we  stand  in  line  outside  his  bedroom  door,  holding  our  wet 
Pull-Ups.  We  have  to  change  into  dry  underwear  and  fresh  pajamas 
first.  And  throwing  away  our  Pull-Ups  to  get  out  of  a  spanking  only 
makes  things  worse.  One  time,  my  bottom  still  hurt  from  the  previ- 
ous day,  so  I  snuck  to  the  garbage  can  early  in  the  morning  before 
anyone  else  was  up  and  threw  away  my  Pull- Up.  The  next  weekend, 
Dennis  spanked  me  as  soon  as  Brian  and  I  got  there,  and  I  had  to 
spend  the  whole  weekend  in  Rebecca's  (my  step-sister)  room  (that  I 
was  allowed  to  share  when  I  came  over)  without  any  company.  Den- 
nis made  his  new  wife  bring  me  meals,  at  least.  There  is  no  way 
around  this  violence,  and  I  hate  myself  for  it. 

The  door  opens.  Jay  walks  out  sniffling.  Dennis  calls  me  in. 
He  is  sitting  on  the  foot  of  his  bed  in  an  old  t-shirt  and  cotton  gym 
shorts.  I  silently  shuffle  to  stand  in  front  of  him.  I  stare  at  the  off- 
white  carpet.  It  reminds  me  of  the  fur  on  a  lamb.  I  hand  over  my 
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Pull- Up,  stained  slightly  yellow  on  the  inside  and  smelling  pretty 
bad.  Dennis  tosses  it  in  a  trash  can  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  He  tells  me 
to  stand  beside  him  and  bend  over  his  lap.  I  protest,  but  creep  to  his 
side  like  a  cowardly  mouse.  He  ignores  me.  I  continue  to  argue  as  he 
pulls  my  wrists  across  his  lap  to  make  me  to  bend  over.  "No,  Daddy, 
please  don't!  I'll  be  a  good  girl.  No,  Daddy!  Please!"  The  only  thing 
worse  than  getting  spanked  is  knowing  that  when  I  leave,  Brian  has 
to  go  in. 

After  starting  my  life  with  an  abusive,  alcoholic  gambler,  you 
would  think  I'd  have  some  deep  trust  issues  when  it  came  to  men. 
Luckily,  I  do  not.  God  blessed  me  with  several  positive  male  role 
models.  I  like  to  think  of  them  as  God's  way  of  apologizing,  not  for  a 
mistake  on  his  part,  but  for  Dennis's  decision  to  take  the  wide  path 
that  leads  to  destruction.  There  are  three  men  in  particular  who  I 
truly  feel  were  sent  by  God  to  be  blessings  in  my  life:  Daddy, 
Grandjohnny  and  Buddy. 

The  dim  white  lights  across  the  room  illuminate  the  dials, 
knobs,  wires  and  tubes  that  surround  me.  A  green  line  zigzags  across 
the  black  screen  nearest  to  me.  It  softly  beeps  every  second  or  so.  It 
seems  to  be  saying,  "It  will  be  all  right.  You  will  make  it  through 
this."  As  if  she  can  hear  the  machine's  reassurances,  Momma 
squeezes  my  limb,  pale  hand.  She  had  moved  the  chair  right  beside 
my  bed  before  we  got  ready  for  bed.  We  had  fallen  asleep  holding 
hands,  so  I  guess  the  squeeze  could've  been  a  response  to  a  dream, 
but  I'd  rather  believe  she  knew  I  needed  her. 

I've  always  feared  hospitals.  They  are  large  and  therefore  in- 
timidating to  a  short  six-year-old  like  me.  They  all  seem  to  have 
white  walls,  which  make  their  bright  lights  even  brighter  and  give 
me  headaches.  Worst  of  all,  they  all  smell  like  rubbing  alcohol,  metal 
and  body  odor,  but  mostly  alcohol.  The  smell  is  so  strong,  it  burns 
my  nose.  If  the  building  itself  weren't  bad  enough,  the  people  who 
work  there  made  the  experience  even  scarier.  The  ladies  would  stick 
me  with  needles  to  suck  my  blood  out  or  to  force  medicines  into  my 
body.  Sometimes,  the  men  would  come  in  once  I  was  on  a  flat  bed  in 
a  thin  gown  under  thin  sheets  with  a  mask  blowing  gas  in  my  face.  I 
didn't  like  them  either  because,  usually  when  I  woke  up  after  the 
sleepy  gas  wore  off,  I  would  throw  up  a  lot  and  have  sore  spots  on 
my  body  where  stitches  usually  showed  that  the  men  had  cut  me 
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open.  I  really  didn't  like  hospitals. 

But  here  I  am.  A  day  or  two  ago  (I  can't  remember  for  sure 
after  all  the  shots  and  medicine  I've  had),  I  woke  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  with  a  really  bad  tummy  pain.  I  couldn't  holler  for 
Momma  before  my  dinner  shot  up  from  my  stomach  out  of  my 
mouth,  burning  my  insides  along  the  way  and  forcing  my  stomach 
muscles  to  contract  painfully.  I  cried  so  loud  in  between  fits  of  vom- 
iting that  it  woke  Momma  up.  She  ran  to  my  side,  held  my  hair  back, 
and  escorted  me  to  the  toilet.  She  sat  beside  me,  holding  my  hair, 
until  I  stopped.  Then  she  grabbed  a  warm,  damp  rag  to  wipe  my 
face.  When  the  sick  spells  didn't  stop,  she  took  me  to  the  hospital. 
No  matter  how  much  I  don't  like  them,  they  do  usually  make  me 
somewhat  better. 

My  legs  are  sore  from  the  shots  they  received  earlier.  I  try  to 
wiggle  them  a  bit  to  get  comfortable,  but  the  pain  brings  tears  to  my 
eyes.  I  squeeze  Momma's  hand.  She's  always  there  for  me,  and  I  love 
that,  but  when  I'm  sick,  I  want  my  Buddy,  her  dad.  I  don't  know 
why  I  do.  It  could  be  that  he  looks  like  Santa  Claus.  He  has  the  big 
round  belly,  a  fuzzy  white  beard,  a  large  bald  spot  on  the  top  of  his 
head  with  short  white  hair  on  the  sides,  and  a  jolly  contagious  laugh. 
It  could  be  that  he  is  short.  He  used  to  drive  eighteen- wheelers,  and 
his  "handle"  (or  CV  radio  nickname)  was  Papa  Smurf  because  he  of 
his  height  and  the  fact  that  then  company  jackets  and  hats  were 
blue.  I  like  that  he  is  closer  to  my  height  than  most  adults.  Also,  it 
could  be  that  he  is  goofy.  He  makes  funny  facial  expressions,  like 
when  he's  surprised  by  something  someone  says,  he  scrunches  his 
nose  and  eyebrows  and  cocks  his  head  to  the  side,  but  when  you  look 
back  at  him,  he  opens  his  eyes  real  wide  and  grins  really  big  to  sur- 
prise you  back.  He  also  has  a  lot  of  corny  little  jokes.  He  always  asks 
me,  "If  you  had  two  shoes  and  one  sock,  what  would  you  need?"  I 
always  try  to  be  smart,  so  I  say,  "Another  sock."  He  corrects  me  by 
saying,  "No,  Bear  (as  in  Pooh  Bear),  you  need  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. Then  you  can  buy  all  the  shoes  and  socks  y  ou'll  ever  need." 
Maybe  it's  a  combination  of  all  these  things. 

Whatever  the  reason,  I  want  my  Buddy.  My  body  hurts  all 
over.  The  muscles  in  my  arms  and  legs  are  tight  and  sore  from  shots, 
my  stomach  is  sore  from  throwing  up  so  much,  and  my  head  hurts 
from  all  the  bright  lights.  I  want  Buddy  to  come  into  this  room,  sit 
in  the  bed,  and  hold  me,  like  Momma  does  sometimes  when  she  does- 
n't have  to  work.  She  used  to  stay  home  with  us,  but  now  that  it's 
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just  me,  her  and  Brian,  she  works  a  lot,  and  Brian  and  I  stay  with 
Mema  and  Buddy  most  nights.  I  want  Buddy  to  hold  me  and  tell  me 
that  everything  is  going  to  be  okay. 

The  line  moves  forward  slowly.  I  can  see  the  flames  ahead,  pull- 
ing at  the  night  sky  as  if  it  could  drain  it  of  darkness.  The  heads  in 
front  of  me  varied  in  hair  colors  and  types,  from  long  brown  hair 
pulled  up  in  a  pony  tail,  shoulder-length  straight  blonde  hair,  and 
short  military  cuts  to  a  brown  mo-hawk,  an  orange/red  white-boy 
afro,  and  various  lengths  of  straight  black  hair  with  various  colors  of 
weave,  my  favorite  being  that  bright  lipstick  red.  The  heads  bob  for- 
ward again.  I  fiddle  with  the  square  of  white  computer  paper  in  my 
hand.  My  heart  rate  picks  up  a  bit,  my  palms  start  to  get  damp,  and 
I  can't  seem  to  stand  still.  I  can't  wait  to  throw  my  paper  into  the 
fire. 

It  is  Wednesday  night,  which  means  FUEL,  a  high  school  stu- 
dent ministry  that  I  attend  at  my  church.  Tonight  we  listened  to  the 
youth  pastor  talk  about  forgiveness.  The  Bible  tells  us  to  forgive 
anyone  who  has  wronged  us,  but  we  often  find  that  next  to  impossi- 
ble. Our  pastor  explained  that  we  don't  necessarily  do  it  for  our  of- 
fender's benefit  but  for  our  own.  As  long  as  we  hold  a  grudge  against 
someone,  they  have  power  over  us  if  they  can  tap  into  that  anger  or 
bitterness.  When  we  forgive  them,  we  remove  any  control  they  may 
have  over  us  or  our  emotions  and  leave  all  revenge  up  to  God.  As  a 
wonderfully  witty  teenager  stated  in  "Easy  A,"  "I  have  17  years 
worth  of  anecdotal  proof  He  [God]  does  [have  a  sense  of  humor]." 
God's  humor  and  ability  to  plan,  makes  him  much  better  at  revenge 
than  me.  I  have  full  confidence  in  his  abilities. 

Our  pastor  also  explained  how  God  not  only  takes  His  revenge 
at  the  perfect  time  and  in  the  perfect  way,  but  how  He  also  isn't  re- 
sponsible for  the  bad  things  that  happen  to  us.  God  gave  us  free  will. 
That  means  we  have  the  choice  to  follow  Him  or  fall  to  Satan's 
temptations.  When  we  chose  to  fall,  God  can  control  us,  but  He 
chooses  to  let  us  do  as  we  please  because  He  loves  us.  When  you  love 
someone,  you  want  them  to  love  you  back,  but  you  don't  want  to 
force  it.  You  want  them  to  love  you  by  their  own  choice.  God  will 
not  force  us  to  love  Him.  So  when  men  sin,  He  must  punish  them, 
but  He  can't  be  blamed  for  the  other  people  it  affects.  The  blame 
falls  on  the  man  who  sinned.  Our  pastor  concluded  that,  when  we 
forgive  the  person  who  sinned  and  thus  hurt  us,  we  forgive  both  the 
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person  and  the  act,  but  we  also  ask  God  to  forgive  us  if  we  ever 
blamed  Him. 

During  the  message,  we  were  asked  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper 
and  a  pen  from  beneath  our  chairs.  The  pastor  asked  us  to  write 
down  the  name  of  someone  we  need  to  forgive  on  that  paper.  Then 
we  went  into  worship  with  that  person  in  mind  so  we  could  pray  for 
them  and  ask  God  for  healing  in  the  situation  and  the  strength  to 
forgive  them.  Then  we  were  told  that  there  was  a  bonfire  outside  and 
that  we  were  to  go  get  in  line  to  throw  our  paper  into  the  fire.  The 
act  was  supposed  to  symbolize  our  forgiveness  and  the  disappearing 
of  the  problem  and  all  it  entailed:  guilt,  fear,  or  anger. 

Now  I  stand  in  line  growing  closer  to  the  point  where  I  can  toss 
my  paper  into  the  fire  and  watch  the  metaphorical  problem  vanish 
into  ash  and  air.  I  wrote  Dennis'  name  on  my  square  of  paper.  I  have 
forgiven  him.  He  is  no  longer  a  part  of  my  life,  and  he  will  not  have 
control  over  any  part  of  me.  He  legally  gave  up  his  right  to  be  my 
dad,  and  JJ  took  it  up.  JJ  married  my  mom,  adopted  me  and  Brian, 
and  had  a  baby  with  my  mom.  The  best  part  about  my  new  dad  is 
the  safety.  He  is  a  special  agent  in  the  State  Law  Enforcement  Divi- 
sion (SLED).  He  protects  people  by  finding  bad  guys.  He  is  a  hero, 
someone  I  can  look  up  to.  He  has  never  hurt  me  and  never  will. 

It's  my  turn.  I  approach  the  barrel  containing  the  brilliant 
fire.  I  clutch  the  paper  tight  in  my  fist,  but  I  can't  hear  the  crackling 
crunch  of  the  paper  over  the  popping  of  the  flames  and  the  voices  of 
my  youth  group.  I  extend  my  arm.  I  open  my  hand.  The  paper 
falls...  The  wind  catches  it  a  bit  and  the  flames  begin  to  lick  it.  The 
corners  of  the  creases  start  to  smolder.  The  wind  continues.  The 
ashes  blow  about  as  the  paper  returns  to  the  earth.  I  stand  there 
smiling.  It's  over.  He  will  never  again  strike  fear  into  my  little  heart 
or  make  me  feel  guilty  for  finding  a  new  dad.  I  am  free  of  him  and 
free  to  live  my  life. 

I  stand  in  line  again.  A  sea  of  bright  royal  blue  robes  ebbs  in 
front  and  behind  me.  I  make  my  way  to  the  stage.  I  can  hear  one  of 
the  assistant  principals  reading  names  of  my  fellow  students,  but  I'm 
focused  on  not  tripping  right  now.  I  make  it  to  the  stairs.  Another 
assistant  principal  is  supposed  to  check  our  hands  to  be  sure  we 
won't  try  to  pull  a  prank  on  the  head  principal  when  we  shake  his 
hand  to  receive  our  diploma.  Instead,  he  smiles  at  me  and  says, 
"We'll  miss  you  in  guidance."  I  smile  back,  proud  of  all  of  my  accom- 
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plishments  in  high  school. 

Fve  worked  in  guidance  for  the  past  two  years.  I  worked  dur- 
ing a  class  period  every  day,  most  teacher  workdays,  and  over  parts 
of  my  Christmas  and  summer  breaks.  All  of  the  counselors,  the  secre- 
tary, and  the  school  officials,  who  pass  through  often,  loved  me. 
They  could  count  on  me  for  well-completed  tasks  as  well  as  for  pleas- 
ant conversations.  I  also  took  a  ton  of  classes,  mostly  honors  and  col- 
lege level,  and  maintained  a  high  enough  GPA  to  be  an  honor  grad.  I 
was  in  the  National  Honor  Society,  the  National  Spanish  Honor  So- 
ciety, Teacher  Cadets  and  Drill  Team  at  various  times  throughout 
my  four  years.  I  had  a  few  close  friends,  many  friendly  classmates, 
and  no  enemies.  I  loved  most  of  my  teachers  and  learned  much.  I  can 
say  that  I  made  the  most  out  of  high  school. 

After  filing  into  our  seats,  I  looked  around  the  coliseum  for  my 
family  and  friends.  I  knew  my  parents,  my  grandmothers,  my  broth- 
ers, my  mom's  coworker,  my  best  friend  and  her  family  would  all  be 
there.  I  found  most  of  them  before  the  ceremonies  began.  Sitting 
there,  tuning  in  to  parts  of  the  numerous  speeches,  but  mostly  re- 
flecting, I  realized  that  Grandjohnny's  absence  was  very  present  to 
me.  I  missed  him.  Even  though  I  knew  he  was  in  a  better  place,  I 
selfishly  wanted  him  to  see  me  graduate.  He  was  always  so  proud  of 
my  accomplishments,  no  matter  how  small. 

Standing  on  the  stairs,  I  fiddle  with  my  class  ring,  remember- 
ing when  he  ordered  it  for  me.  Momma  doesn't  work  anymore,  and 
Daddy  doesn't  make  a  lot  working  for  the  state,  so  I  wasn't  going  to 
get  a  class  ring.  But  Grandjohnny,  my  dad's  dad,  saw  how  much  I 
wanted  it.  He  sat  me  down  at  his  kitchen  table  one  day,  pulled  out 
the  booklet  of  information  on  how  to  order  it,  and  told  me  to  pick 
out  the  one  I  wanted.  I  got  all  of  the  settings  I  wanted:  a  white  gold 
band,  an  aquamarine  stone  with  a  bible  and  a  cross  embedded  in  it,  a 
JROTC  symbol  on  one  side,  Fort  Dorchester's  academic  symbol  on 
the  other,  my  name  on  one  side,  my  graduating  year  on  the  other, 
and  "Faith,  Hope,  and  Love"  written  inside  the  band.  I  was  so 
happy!  I  must  have  hugged  him  a  hundred  times  that  day. 

I  hear  my  name.  I  walk  with  my  head  held  high  across  the 
stage.  I  shake  my  principal's  hand  as  he  hands  me  the  empty  enve- 
lope that  will  hold  my  diploma.  I  shake  various  other  official  peo- 
ple's hands.  I  walk  down  the  stairs.  Another  assistant  principal  says, 
"You  will  be  missed,  Amanda."  I  sit  back  in  my  seat  and  wait  for  the 
other  500-something  names  to  be  called,  so  I  can  walk  back  to  my 
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homeroom  teacher,  get  my  diploma,  and  go  see  my  family.  I  guess  in 
the  end,  Grandjohnny  was  closer  to  me  than  anyone  today.  He 
walked  across  that  stage  with  me,  making  sure  I  didn't  trip. 
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Memory 

Creative  Nonfiction  by 
Chris  McGill 

Every  boy  needs  a  Daisy  Red  Rider  B-B  gun.  I  got  one  the 
day  I  turned  12.  I  also  lost  it  the  day  I  turned  12,  in  spite  of  my  in- 
sistence that  a  bird  shattered  the  barn  window. 

Our  house  was  on  500  acres  of  pasture  and  woods,  and  I 
knew  every  inch.  I  was  a  predominately  a  ranger  like  Aragorn,  but  at 
times  I  was  a  soldier  in  Lee's  army,  one  of  the  merry  men  in  Robin's 
band,  or  a  trusted  companion  of  the  Swamp  Fox.  I  had  three  main 
forts.  The  strongest  was  across  the  road.  The  land  formed  a  natural 
bowl  along  the  tree  line  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill.  I  spent  hours  digging 
the  bowl  deeper  and  fortifying  the  walls.  I  knew  it  would  be  my  fall- 
back position.  All  my  other  forts  relied  solely  on  secrecy,  only  here 
could  I  mount  any  sort  of  serious  defense.  The  wall  stood  a  little  over 
three  feet  high,  impressing  me  every  time  I  saw  it.  Made  mostly  of 
dead  logs  and  disguised  with  brush,  it  looked  little  more  than  a  pile 
of  tree  limbs  from  the  outside.  But  the  inside  revealed  its  true 
strength.  Each  section  of  the  wall  was  fortified.  A  path  led  out  the 
back  for  escape,  and  the  woods  behind  were  full  of  traps.  I  had 
found  a  fox  skull  on  one  of  my  scouting  trips,  and  chose  this  to  be  its 
sacred  location,  christening  it  Foxhead. 

Various  weapons  were  scattered  throughout:  sharpened 
stakes,  wooden  spears,  a  kitchen  knife  that  my  mother  thought  she 
lost.  It  was  the  only  fort  I  showed  my  friends,  except  for  Reese;  he 
knew  them  all.  When  they  would  come  over  I  would  lead  them  to  it, 
and  cross  my  arms  with  pride  as  they  admired  my  handiwork.  Be- 
coming excited,  they  wanted  to  help  work  on  it,  and  I  gladly  let 
them.  "Hey,  want  to  come  work  on  the  fort  today?"  was  a  tradi- 
tional invitation  to  my  house. 

My  defenses  didn't  stop  with  Foxhead,  however.  I  had  sev- 
eral others,  hidden,  slowly  fortified,  and  strengthened.  My  favorite 
was  a  giant  oak  so  deep  in  the  woods  even  I  couldn't  find  it  every 
time.  There  was  a  hollow  underneath  the  roots  just  big  enough  for 
me  to  crawl  into.  I  did,  but  only  once,  during  the  winter.  It  seemed 
too  likely  a  place  for  spiders. 

Most  of  my  time  was  spend  in  preparation  for  battles.  I  don't 
remember  having  very  many,  I  always  just  knew  they  would  come 
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and  felt  an  urgency  to  work  harder,  explore  more.  From  time  to  time 
during  ray  journeys  back  and  forth  between  the  forts,  I  would  see  the 
need  to  build  little  lean-to's  in  case  I  was  being  chased  and  needed  a 
quick  place  to  hide.  My  best  was  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  a  place  where 
the  tree's  thinned  out.  It  was  way  too  open  to  build  a  good  hiding 
spot,  but  I  did  anyway.  My  brother  was  chasing  me  one  time,  and  I 
disappeared  into  it  right  in  front  of  him.  He  couldn't  find  me  and 
eventually  gave  up  and  left. 

Almost  every  day  I  would  spend  some  time  building  up  the 
forts.  Tiring  of  that,  I  would  proceed  to  exploring  for  newer,  better 
places.  Sometimes,  when  I  found  my  own  land  too  confining  I  would 
sneak  into  my  neighbor's  property.  Everywhere  was  enemy  territory. 
I  explored  with  caution,  every  footstep  as  silent  as  falling  dew,  freez- 
ing at  the  faint  rustle  of  leaves  of  deer  walking  by,  or  the  louder  rus- 
tle of  a  squirrel  hopping.  Squirrels  were  deceptive;  they  sound  like 
much  bigger  creatures  than  they  are,  and  I  more  than  once  snuck  up 
on  one,  hoping  to  have  found  a  bear. 

I  found  cool  things.  There  was  a  metal  drum-type  thing  that 
looked  like  a  small  submarine.  I'm  pretty  sure  it  was.  Two  piles  of 
old  bottles,  hundreds  of  them,  and  an  old  Chevy  truck,  scattered  in 
pieces  under  the  leaves.  My  favorite  finds  were  stubbles  of  rock  wall  I 
imagined  were  used  by  Lee's  men  as  they  fought  their  way  through 
my  woods.  What  else  could  they  be  there  for,  hiding  in  my  woods? 
My  woods.  That's  what  they  were.  No  one  knew  them  as  I  did.  I  was 
the  Swamp  Fox,  disappearing  whenever  I  wished,  leading  a  treacher- 
ous trail  through  quicksand,  deer  paths,  fences,  and  trees.  I  prac- 
ticed walking  silently,  army  crawling  so  slowly  that  you  would 
barely  see  me  move,  sitting  frozen  for  hours,  hiding  from  the  enemy. 
And  climbing  trees.  I  never  had  a  tree  fort.  They're  too  obvious,  and 
everyone  expects  them,  but  I  did  spend  hours  climbing  trees.  Cedars 
were  the  best,  because  you  could  climb  them  the  highest.  There  was 
one  in  particular  that  I  loved  to  climb.  A  good  deal  taller  than  the 
rest,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  it  overlooked  our  whole  property.  I  would 
sit  at  the  very  top,  where  the  limbs  could  barely  support  me,  and 
watch  and  listen.  It  was  my  place  of  comfort.  I  remember  during  my 
senior  year  of  high  school,  I  climbed  the  same  tree  after  Daniel  died 
in  the  crash.  I  was  crying  as  I  climbed,  not  really  knowing  why  I  did. 
I  guess  I  felt  closer  to  God  up  there,  leaving  the  troubles  of  the  world 
below.  I  stayed  well  after  the  sunset. 

I  rarely  went  out  at  night  as  a  rule.  My  imagination  was  far 
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too  active.  Every  bump,  every  rustle  was  magnified,  malicious  after 
the  sun  went  down.  The  woods  that  I  found  as  my  ally  during  the 
day  turned  against  me.  I  did  conquer  my  fear.  I  walked  the  creek 
bed  one  night.  The  creek  bed  was  the  scariest  place  on  our  property, 
or  off  it.  It  was  an  old  creek,  and  it  had  worn  into  the  ground,  creat- 
ing a  trench  a  little  deeper  than  I  was  tall,  full  of  holes  and  evil  roots. 
I  walked  the  whole  thing,  but  only  once.  Just  because  you  concpier 
your  fear  of  something  doesn't  mean  you  like  doing  it. 

Storms  never  deterred  me.  I've  always  loved  them.  I  still  get 
excited  when  I  see  thunderheads  gathering  and  feel  the  wind  dancing 
in  my  face,  teasing,  begging  me  to  come  and  play.  I  always  knew 
right  before  the  storm  would  hit.  The  wind,  which  had  been  steadily 
rising,  would  die.  The  birds  would  fall  silent.  Everything  became 
still,  waiting.  In  that  moment  I  would  race  to  the  big  cedar.  I  had 
just  enough  time  to  reach  the  top  before  the  world  came  undone. 
Lightning,  wind,  thunder,  rain,  they  would  all  strike  at  once.  I  would 
ride  the  storm,  swaying  back  and  forth  as  the  wind  bent  the  slender 
branches  at  the  top  of  my  tree.  Adrenaline  pumping,  I  was  alive, 
every  sense  alert,  a  pleasant  fear  rising  in  my  stomach.  I  wouldn't 
fall,  the  limbs  wouldn't  break  because  I  trusted  them  not  to. 

I  spent  less  and  less  time  in  the  woods.  I  went  to  high  school 
and  played  baseball  and  hung  out  with  friends  (I  originally  included 
homework  in  this  list,  but  realized  that  was  far  from  accurate).  My 
last  few  summers  I  had  a  job  and  worked  on  the  farm,  then  off  to 
college. 

Last  summer  was  the  first  time  I'd  been  home  for  an  ex- 
tended period  since  I  left  for  school.  Out  of  curiosity,  I  revisited  my 
old  forts.  They  weren't  the  same.  Some  of  the  walls  at  Foxhead  had 
collapsed  and  the  sacred  skull  was  gone,  the  giant  oak,  smaller  and 
easier  to  find.  It  wasn't  right.  I  remembered  them  being  far  bigger, 
more  epic.  The  trees  were  too  small,  the  walls  too  short.  I  don't  think 
I'll  go  back  and  see  them  again.  They  belong  as  they  are  in  my  mem- 
ory, strong  and  majestic,  impenetrable,  impossible  to  find  unless  you 
knew  they  were  there.  The  woods  I  saw  last  summer  weren't  my 
woods,  the  rundown  forts,  not  my  own.  I  found  my  Daisy  Red 
Rider.  Grass  was  growing  over  it.  I  picked  it  up  and  remembered 
how  it  stopped  working  when  I  put  dirt  in  the  barrel  to  make  it  seem 
like  smoke  came  out  when  I  shot.  It  too  felt  small  in  my  hands.  I 
held  it  for  a  moment,  studying  the  pattern  of  dirt  and  roots  that 
clung  to  the  rusting  metal.  On  impulse  I  cocked  it.  The  dirt  grated 
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between  the  pieces  of  sliding  metal.  I  brought  the  stock  up  to  my 
shoulder  and  pulled  the  trigger,  and  the  same  puff  of  dust  I  sacrificed 
the  functionality  of  my  gun  for,  puffed  out  of  the  barrel. 
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Courage  to  Act 

Creative  Nonfiction  by 
Cella  Pippin 

One  morning,  when  I  was  a  senior  in  high  school,  students 
were  starting  to  talk  about  this  guy  who  got  beat  down  by  the  cops 
in  California.  I  didn't  know  who  he  was,  but  something  did  not  gel 
inside  of  my  stomach  when  I  heard  about  him  getting  hit  and  hit  and 
hit  again.  In  1992,  the  fact  that  this  injustice  happened  was  ampli- 
fied by  the  fact  that  he,  Rodney  King,  was  black  and  those  who  beat 
him,  the  LAPD,  were  white.  This  was  the  time  before  racial  profiling 
(which  I  experienced  through  driving  in  a  primarily  white  neighbor- 
hood with  African  American  friends)  was  even  recognized  as  a  real 
issue.  It  was  in  a  time,  that  the  students  of  Linden  High  School,  N  J 
and  the  generation  I  was  a  part  of  were  trying  to  gray  the  area  be- 
tween black  and  white,  riding  the  coat-tails  of  our  parents'  indiffer- 
ences. And  so  it  became  two  single  days  where  all  of  us  students  be- 
gan talking  about  acting  on  the  injustice  displayed,  through  the 
planning  of  a  peaceful  walk  out  that  we  said  would  happen  at  2pm. 

We  were  so  determined  to  have  our  voices  heard.  I  remember 
how  angry  and  sad  I  to  realize  happened  to  this  man  across  an  entire 
nation  from  where  my  desk  sat.  I  watched  the  clock  intently  that 
whole  day  and  suddenly,  it  was  time  to  act.  My  stomach  ached  for 
getting  up,  my  palms  moistened  for  fear  of  consequence  of  making  a 
stand  and  even  more  suddenly...  the  time  passed.  And  I  remained 
seated.  I  kept  hoping  with  every  ticking  second  that  someone  else  in 
my  class  was  brave  enough  to  stand  up.  But  we  all  sat  glued  to  our 
seats.  As  only  straggling  students  passed  through  the  halls — about 
four  or  five  people  out  of  the  entire  student  body — my  cheeks  became 
redder  and  my  body  settled  uneasily  with  my  mind.  I  was  so  naive  at 
seventeen.  I  knew  what  was  wrong,  but  could  not  find  the  courage  to 
trust  myself.  Even  if  I  didn't  make  a  significant  difference  in  the  end 
result  of  anything  surrounding  Rodney  King,  I  would  not  have  this 
profound  regret  for  not  having  courage  to  act  on  something  that  I 
believed  entirely  was  injustice. 

Thank  God  for  the  process  of  maturity  and  an  inherent  will 
to  learn  from  that  experience.  Thank  God  for  His  guidance  in  scrip- 
ture. Proverbs  3:  27-28  says,  "Do  not  withhold  good  from  those  who 
deserve  it,  when  it  is  in  your  power  to  act.  Do  not  say  to  your 
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neighbor,  'Come  back  later;  Fll  give  it  tomorrow'  when  you  now 
have  it  with  you."  What  I  get  from  this  verse  is  that  we  only  have 
right  now  to  act,  and  the  contingency  is  that  we  should  act  when  it  is 
being  received  by  someone  deserving,  when  we  are  in  a  position  to. 
With  age  and  a  willingness  to  be  malleable,  God  shapes  us  into  His 
image.  We  have  to  really  want  to  understand  not  only  the  world,  but 
ourselves  and  our  reactions.  We  have  to  want  to  know,  realizing  that 
with  knowledge  brings  great  sorrow,  but  living  completely  in  faith 
offers  such  immense  hope  that  overrides  sorrow. 

From  the  Rodney  King  walk-out  that  never  happened,  I 
have  been  able  to,  through  time,  understand  how  fear  mingled  with 
not  knowing  deterred  me  from  getting  up  from  my  chair.  I  was  afraid 
I  might  get  in  trouble.  I  was  afraid  people  might  not  take  me  seri- 
ously because  I  was  white;  I  was  afraid  to  be  the  only  one.  Honestly, 
I  only  heard  about  Rodney  King  the  morning  before,  in  school  from 

black  friends  my  white  family  really  wasn't  talking  about  it.  In 

retrospect,  being  fully  informed  is  completely  necessary  so  that 
choices  in  our  lives  about  acting  courageously  are  made  purposefully 
and  not  impulsively.  But  all  of  the  fear  surrounding  my  decision  to 
stay  seated,  I  have  learned,  does  not  matter. 

I  remember  that  feeling  of  disappointment  in  myself.  I  am 
not  afraid  to  be  the  only  one  because  I  have  faith  my  God  is  with  me. 
Through  trial  and  error  and  practicing  courage,  I  have  quieted  my 
conscience  through  acting  with  pure  intentions  and  standing  up  for 
what  is  just,  despite  what  others  think  and  what  consequences  might 
occur.  I  have  learned  that  there  is  a  God  greater  than  me  who  urges 
us  all  to  make  a  stand  for  what  is  right  and  not  ignore  opportunity 
when  it's  happening  within  that  very  small  second  of  our  life.  Fll 
never  know  what  might  have  happened  or  who  would  have  been  in- 
fluenced, if  I  had  the  courage  to  act  that  day  in  1992.  All  I  know,  is  I 
never  want  to  spend  my  life  wondering  about  things  that  are  within 
my  power  to  change.  I  never  want  to  be  blind  to  or  uninformed  of 
what  is  occurring  on  this  planet,  nor  do  I  want  to  tell  my  neighbor  to 
come  back  later  when  all  I  have  is  now  to  make  a  difference.  Today, 
I  still  remember  the  big  round  clock  above  the  door  I  shouldVe 
walked  out  of — as  it  turns  out,  /  am  that  someone  else  in  my  class  I 
was  looking  for. 
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Every  Other  Weekend 

Short  Story  by 
Koryn  Van  Dyke 

I  startled  awake.  My  heart  felt  as  if  it  would  pound  right  out 
of  my  chest.  I  half -jumped  half-fell  out  of  bed  and  dashed  toward 
Sam's  room.  Why  wasn't  my  little  boy  in  the  kitchen  pouring  Juicy 
Juice  all  over  the  floor?  Where  were  the  all  too  familiar  sounds  of 
things  toppling  over  and  messes  being  made?  How  come  he  hadn't 
called  out  for  me? 

I  remembered  Sam  was  with  his  father  as  I  stood  staring  at 
his  empty  bed.  My  body  began  shivering  in  the  wake  of  my  heavy 
adrenaline  rush. 

Because  my  ex-husband  shared  half  of  Sam's  DNA  and  had 
attended  all  the  required  therapy  appointments,  the  court  had  de- 
cided he  could  keep  my  son  every  other  weekend.  The  decision  had 
been  finalized  at  the  beginning  of  December.  Just  in  time  to  kick  the 
Christmas  spirit  right  out  of  me. 

Why  some  stuffy  old  man,  who  probably  cared  more  about 
the  upcoming  Clemson  game  than  my  ex's  anger  issues,  got  to  decide 
Sam's  fate,  was  beyond  me.  I  had  wished  for  just  a  minute  that  the 
judge  could  have  stepped  out  of  his  white-bread  office  and  into  my 
shoes.  I  wished  he  could  have  felt  the  sinking  feeling  that  rested  in 
my  stomach  as  I  handed  over  my  innocent  little  boy  to  a  man  who 
throws  remotes  through  walls  and  punches  carelessly  with  his  words. 

While  we'd  been  together  the  Ex  had  ripped  me  open  ver- 
bally on  a  daily  basis.  He  took  pride  in  his  ability  to  pinpoint  my 
insecurities  and  stab  them  with  acupuncture  precision  until  I  had 
invisible  wounds  all  over  my  body.  He  called  me  horrible  names  if  I 
forgot  to  cook  food  just  the  way  he  wanted,  or  if  I  left  dishes  in  the 
sink.  He  would  often  charge  at  me  as  if  he  was  about  to  slap  me,  but 
he  never  went  further  than  bruising  my  arms  with  his  tight  grasp. 
Every  night  he  would  tell  me  how  worthless  I  was,  preparing  the 
wounds  for  the  next  day's  verbal  beating. 

It  was  Friday  night.  I  had  rushed  from  work  to  Sam's  day- 
care and  was  now  waiting  for  the  Ex  to  drive  up. 

"Mommy,"  whined  Sam  from  the  back  seat.  "I'm  hungry. 
Can  we  get  something  to  eat?" 

"No  baby,  your  dad  should  be  here  soon." 
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"Mommy,"  whined  Sam  from  the  back  seat.  "I'm  hungry.  Can  we 
get  something  to  eat?" 

"No  baby,  your  dad  should  be  here  soon" 

"But  I  want  candy.  We  never  buy  candy."  The  sound  of  his 
fake  crying  grated  on  my  last  nerve.  I  saw  the  Ex's  car  pull  up. 

"Sam,  pull  yourself  together/'  He  continued  crying.  I 
snapped. 

"Sam,  I  said  stop  crying!"  He  looked  at  me  wide-eyed.  I 
never  yelled.  Immediate  regret.  I  started  to  apologize  when  the  Ex 
tapped  on  my  window. 

"Daddy!"  Sam  screamed.  I  jumped  and  accidentally  hit  the 
horn.  Hard. 

I  looked  up  and  saw  the  Ex's  disapproving  look.  He  was 
wearing  a  baseball  cap  of  his  new  favorite  team  and  had  grown  a 
neatly  trimmed  goatee.  His  face  still  made  me  shudder. 

"Geez,  Heather.  Calm  down."  He  reached  for  Sam's  door.  I 
panicked  and  rushed  out  of  the  car. 

"No,  no,  don't  touch  my  car."  He  disregarded  my  comment 
and  grabbed  the  handle. 

"I  said  no!"  I  maneuvered  my  way  between  the  Ex  and  the 

car. 

"So  typical  Heather.  You  haven't  changed  a  bit.  Still  trying 
to  control  every  atom  in  the  universe."  He  laughed  at  himself  and 
went  back  to  his  truck.  I  unbuckled  Sam  and  pulled  him  close  to  my 
chest.  I  took  a  deep  breath  and  felt  tears  charge  the  gates  of  my  eyes. 
I  choked  them  back. 

"I  love  you  Sam.  I  love  you  so  much" 

"I  love  you  too.  Why  don't  you  come  with  me  and  daddy?" 

"No  baby.  I  can't."  I  grabbed  his  weekend  bag,  the  Han  Solo 
figurine,  and  walked  him  to  the  car.  The  Ex  took  him  from  my  arms 
at  the  painted  parking  space  line. 

"Sam,  I  have  a  present  for  you  in  the  car,  and  when  we  get 
home  Leslie  is  going  to  help  us  decorate  for  Christmas."  Leslie  was 
the  other  woman.  She  left  her  husband  for  my  Ex.  We  had  separated 
for  a  year  and  once  the  paperwork  went  through  for  our  divorce,  it 
was  a  matter  of  days  before  he  married  Leslie. 

"Can  we  make  Christmas  cookies?"  Sam  asked.  I  couldn't 
even  afford  a  tree,  and  had  no  time  to  make  cookies.  I  hated  him  for 
giving  Sam  things  I  couldn't,  and  for  changing  into  Superdad  after 
marrying  someone  else. 
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Lately,  I  was  the  one  squishing  Sam's  dreams  with  my  criti- 
cal outlook  on  life.  It  was  just  that  I  didn't  want  Sam  believing  in 
things  that  weren't  true.  Things  that  would  only  lead  to  disappoint- 
ment. For  instance,  Sam  was  set  on  the  idea  of  snow,  but  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  tell  him  the  truth:  just  because  it  snows  everywhere  on  TV 
during  December  does  not  mean  that  it  will  snow  in  South  Carolina. 
He  had  looked  at  me  with  a  what-do-you-know-you're-only-a-grown 
-up  expression  and  then  proceeded  to  knock  over  a  picture  frame 
from  the  end  table  while  pretending  to  fight  Star  Wars  storm  troop- 
ers during  a  blizzard. 

It  was  the  Ex  who  had  made  me  this  way.  I  never  slept 
enough  to  dream  and  when  I  did,  they  were  usually  nightmares. 

The  Ex  buckled  Sam  in  and  shut  his  car  door. 

"So  Heather,  in  two  weeks  Leslie's  parents  are  coming  into 
town  on  a  Sunday  and  I  was  wondering  if  Sam  could  stay  for  an  ex- 
tra day?" 

You  can't  be  seriously  asking  me  to  keep  him  for  longer. 

"I  don't  think  so." 

44 You  can  be  such  a..." 

"Can  be  such  a  what?  Say  things  to  my  face.  I  can  take  it." 
"This  is  stupid,  Heather.  We  need  to  be  civil  for  the  sake  of 
our  son." 

"That  never  kept  you  civil  before." 
"I'm  different  now." 
"We'll  see." 

He  shook  his  head  and  walked  over  to  his  truck.  I  could 
barely  see  Sam's  face  through  the  tinted  window.  He  smashed  his 
lips  up  onto  the  glass,  and  made  a  kissy  face  toward  me.  I  watched 
them  drive  off. 

I  wrapped  my  arms  around  my  body  and  squeezed  tight. 

*  *  * 

Once  I  pulled  away  from  Sam's  empty  bed,  I  forced  myself  to 
begin  the  morning's  routine.  To  do:  make  coffee,  jump  in  the  shower, 
get  dressed,  straighten  hair,  put  face  in  order. 

The  makeup  ritual  was  the  climax  of  the  morning.  The  fate 
of  the  day  depended  solely  on  the  way  my  face  would  turn  out.  I  sat 
staring  in  the  mirror  at  my  downward  pointing  features.  My  eyes 
turned  down.  My  mouth  turned  down.  Even  the  crease  between  my 
eyebrows  pointed  to  the  floor.  I  pulled  and  prodded  at  the  baggage  of 
skin  that  had  permanently  moved  in  below  my  lower  lashes.  When 
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exactly  had  this  happened?  When  had  my  sparkling  eyes  dulled  to  a 
boring  pluff-mud  brown? 

I  let  out  a  sigh  and  then  generously  swiped  on  the  mascara 
and  blush.  The  plans  for  the  day  required  extra  primping.  The 
Charleston  Museum  opened  at  9:00  am  sharp,  and  I  planned  to  be 
there  no  later  than  ten.  The  guilt  over  actually  enjoying  myself  while 
Sam  was  with  the  Ex  made  me  sick.  So  instead  of  acknowledging  the 
happy  feeling  of  freedom  I  was  experiencing,  I  planned  to  lasso  a 
raincloud  and  keep  it  above  my  head  until  he  was  safe  at  home. 

I  was  hoping  to  visit  all  of  the  permanent  exhibits  before 
noon  and  then  eat  my  energy  bar.  After  lunch,  I  thought  about  peek- 
ing in  at  the  special  exhibit:  Wedding  Gowns  Through  the  Ages.  On 
second  thought  maybe  I  would  just  look  over  the  permanent  exhibits 
one  more  time. 

I  tightened  the  scarf  around  my  neck  and  buttoned  the  top 
of  my  coat  before  heading  toward  the  beat  up  Honda  civic  sitting  in 
the  driveway. 

"What  in  the  world?"  It  was  December  and  yet  for  some  rea- 
son the  weather  felt  like  spring. 

The  radio  stations  were  all  playing  mushy  Christmas  tunes. 
Sam  loved  them,  but  I  couldn't  take  the  sappiness.  I  turned  them 
off,  drove  out  of  the  neighborhood,  and  turned  onto  Frankie  Lane  to 
avoid  traffic. 

Frankie  Lane  was  a  peculiar  shortcut.  There  were 
homes  with  gates,  numerous  trailers  parks,  and  even  a  few  modular 
deals  lining  the  residential  street.  Wliat  kinds  of  people  lire  on  Frankie 
Lane?  I  wondered. 

Once,  Sam  swore  that  he'd  seen  the  ice  cream  man  park  his 
truck  and  walk  into  one  of  the  homes.  I  was  not  sure  if  that  was  true, 
but  I  did  know  that  Frankie  Lane  was  an  unpredictable  corner  of 
South  Carolina. 

I  was  doing  my  best  to  avoid  potholes  and  uneven  pavement 
when  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  in  front  of  a  wood  paneled  trailer,  I 
saw  an  elderly  man  laid  out  flat  on  his  driveway.  A  woman  was  bent 
over  him.  Her  shoulders  were  shaking  and  she  had  her  hand  on  his 
chest. 

"Oh,  God,  please  help  me  remember  the  ratio  for  CPR."  I 
said  aloud.  "Is  it  one  or  two  breaths  after  the  mouth  check?"  I 
slammed  the  brakes  near  their  multicolored  mailbox  and  jogged  over 
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to  the  couple.  Had  the  CPR  instructor  had  advised  us  to  use  the  beat 
from  "Stayin'  Alive"  or  "Another  One  Bites  the  Dust"  to  keep  time 
while  doing  chest  compressions? 

"Ma'am,  ma'am,  do  you  need  help?" 

The  woman  jumped.  She  turned  her  silver-tinted  head  of  hair 
toward  me  and  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  fit  of  laughter.  I  stood.  Had  I 
just  witnessed  a  local  elderly  couple  both  simultaneously  experience 
heart  attacks?  I  hesitated  and  then  leaned  in  close  enough  to  hear 
the  woman  breath  heavily. 

Thankfully  it  was  not  her  final  breath,  but  instead  the 
wheezing  that  comes  from  silent  laughter.  Her  laughter  grew  louder 
and  louder  until  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  echoing  from  a  well  deep  inside 
her.  The  man  crossed  his  arms  over  his  chest  and  said,  "I  don't  really 
see  how  this  situation  constitutes  laughter,  Lillian."  He  then  at- 
tempted to  get  on  his  feet  by  wobbling  back  and  forth  like  an  over- 
turned tortoise.  The  woman  began  laughing  harder. 

Despite  the  periodical  grumbles  coming  from  the  man,  the 
sound  of  it  made  me  feel  warm  all  over.  Caught  in  the  absurdity  of 
the  moment,  I  even  began  to  laugh  a  bit  with  the  elderly  woman. 

After  a  few  minutes  Lillian  looked  up  at  me,  "If  you  wouldn't 
mind  could  you  help  me  get  up  off  this  uncomfortable  pavement?" 

"Oh  of  course,"  I  responded.  With  a  bit  of  struggling  and  a 
couple  close  calls  we  were  both  standing  upright  on  the  driveway. 

"Now,"  Lillian's  smile  lines  relaxed  as  her  voice  took  on  a 
serious  tone.  "I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  second  favor  Miss...  Oh  dear.  I 
cannot  go  on  asking  a  pretty  young  lady  like  yourself  for  favors  if  I 
don't  even  know  your  name?" 

"It's  quite  all  right  ma'am.  My  names  Heather" 

"Nice  to  meet  you  Heather.  I  am  Lillian  Wigginton- 
Pinckney.  Originally  from  hardy  New  England  Wigginton  stock.  My 
husband  Harold,  however,  was  born  and  bred  right  here  in  Ladson, 
South  Carolina.  In  fact,  he's  never  had  a  home  outside  of  a  thirty- 
mile  radius  of  this  here  spot  we  are  standing  in.  Isn't  that  remark- 
able?" 

I  tried  to  focus  on  Mrs.  Lillian,  but  it  was  difficult  since  Mr. 
Harold  was  wiggling  with  such  determination  right  behind  his  talka- 
tive bride. 

"Ma'am,  it  seems  as  if  your  husband  is  getting  quite  frus- 
trated. Perhaps  we  should  help  him  back  into  your  home." 

At  this  point  Lillian  Wigginton- Pinckney  clasped  my  hands 
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between  her  own,  sighed  gently,  and  said,  "My  dear,  you  have  read 
my  mind.  Quite  a  godsend.  Quite  a  godsend." 

We  each  took  one  of  Harold's  arms  and  started  tugging  him 
upward.  If  the  average  elderly  man  was  a  two -bedroom  house,  Har- 
old was  a  skyscraper.  As  I  struggled  under  Harold's  bigness  I  won- 
dered how  tall  he  had  been  before  time  had  beaten  his  large  frame 
into  submission.  With  a  ton  of  determination  and  a  strong  tailwind 
we  got  him  into  the  wood-paneled  doublewide. 

Before  Harold  sulked  over  to  the  recliner  in  the  living  room, 
he  stopped  to  look  at  my  face. 

"My  Lillian,  you  are  looking  lovely  this  afternoon.  Younger 
everyday."  I  thought  about  correcting  him,  but  before  I  could,  he 
took  my  hand  and  kissed  it. 

Lillian  laughed  and  walked  over  to  the  TV  to  turn  on  re- 
corded episode  of  the  Antique  Roadshow. 

"There  you  are,  Harold.  It's  your  favorite  episode.  The  one 
where  Jimmy's  second  cousin  brought  in  some  medals  from  WWII. 
Remember?"  She  grabbed  an  apron  and  started  rapidly  mixing  flour, 
sugar,  salt,  and  baking  soda  with  a  wooden  spatula.  "You  certainly 
have  a  way  with  Harold,  Heather.  Saturdays  are  usually  difficult  for 
him."  She  said  in  a  hushed  tone. 

"Harold  deployed  for  Germany  on  a  Saturday.  Every  week, 
like  clockwork,  he  gets  up  and  heads  in  the  direction  of  the  deport- 
ment office.  I  usually  stop  him  before  he  can  escape  out  of  the  door, 
except  for  today,  that  is.  Thankfully  God  used  that  slippery  pave- 
ment to  stop  him."  Every  time  Lillian  stirred  the  mixture,  white 
puffs  of  powder  escaped  from  the  bowl  and  floated  to  the  floor. 

I  pulled  my  hands  from  my  pockets  and  asked  when  Harold 
had  started  forgetting.  Lillian  told  me  that  Harold's  flashbacks  had 
started  a  few  years  back.  I  leaned  against  the  Formica  counter  top 
and  hoped  Sam  would  never  have  to  watch  me  go  through  something 
like  that. 

While  absentmindedly  putting  a  tray  of  snicker-doodles  into 
the  oven,  Lillian  said,  "The  truth  is  I  think  of  it  more  as  remember- 
ing than  forgetting."  I  scrunched  my  eyebrows  together  and  asked 
what  Mrs.  Lillian  meant.  "Well,  you  see  dear,  Harold  was  barely 
eighteen  when  he  enlisted.  After  he  came  back  from  the  war  we  met, 
married,  and  he  never  once  told  me  about  his  time  on  the  other  side. 
He  pushed  the  memories  so  far  down — it  was  as  if  they  had  never 
happened.  The  trouble  with  erasing  the  bad  memories  is  that  Harold 
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erased  all  the  good  ones  too.  He  locked  away  pieces  of  himself.  I 
keep  praying  that  one  Saturday  he'll  pop  open  like  a  can  of  Pillsbury 
cinnamon  buns  and  finally  tell  me  everything.  One  time  he  told  me 
that  he  had  been  assigned  to  guard  the  women's  restroom.  Not  quite 
sure  how  I  feel  about  that  tidbit  of  information. " 

I  chuckled  and  thought  about  saying  goodbye  and  getting 
back  to  my  plans  for  the  day.  However,  Lillian  insisted  that  I  stay 
until  the  warm  cinnamon  and  butter  cookies  came  out  of  the  oven 
and  cooled.  Lillian  asked  me  if  I  had  any  family;  the  time  flew  by 
with  lighthearted  Sam  stories. 

"Your  son  sounds  precious,  Heather.  Harold  and  I,  we  tried 
to  have  children,  but  it  wasn't  the  Lord's  plan  for  us." 

"I  never  tried,  never  wanted  a  child,  but  I  suppose  God 
wanted  it.  I  don't  know  why  though.  Sam  was  the  reason  my  ex- 
husband  and  I  got  married.  I  haven't  ever  been  very  good  with 
kids." 

"There's  not  much  difference  between  old  men  and  little 
boys,  and  you  certainly  have  a  way  with  Harold.  Don't  underesti- 
mate yourself,  Heather.  I  can  tell  you  are  an  incredible  young 
woman.  For  goodness  sake,  not  many  people  would  stop  to  help  a 
couple  of  old  clunkers  like  us,  but  you  did.  You  have  a  compassion- 
ate heart,  and  that  is  rare  these  days." 

Her  words  covered  me  like  a  warm  blanket.  It  was  as  if 
Lillian  had  gone  mining  in  my  heart.  She  made  it  past  my  outer  shell 
and  found  the  treasure.  The  tears  came  and  I  had  no  strength  to  hold 
them  back.  I  melted  right  then  and  there. 

She  knelt  down  and  held  me.  My  body  shook  all  over.  I  could 
feel  her  strong  hands  rubbing  my  back  as  we  sat  down  crumpled  on 
the  kitchen  floor. 

"God  has  started  writing  your  story.  It  may  not  be  what  you 
planned  for  yourself,  but  he  knows  you  pretty  well." 

"But  how,  Lillian?  How  will  I  ever  provide  what  Sam  needs? 
I  will  never  be  enough..." 

We  sat  there  for  a  while  as  tears  continued  to  flood  down  my 
face.  All  the  while  Lillian  kept  rocking  me,  saying,  "Just  let  it  out. 
Let  all  the  bad  stuff  go."  It  was  the  most  unusual  circumstance  I 
could  have  imagined  myself  in  and  yet  for  the  first  time  in  a  long 
time  I  felt  at  home.  At  home  in  Lillian's  embrace.  At  home  in  my 
own  skin. 

I  forgot  about  my  plans  for  the  museum  until  it  had  grown 
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dark  outside.  I  stayed  the  whole  day  with  Lillian  and  Harold.  We 
ate  supper  and  watched  the  Turner  Classic  Movie  Network  special. 
Harold  and  I  played  cards  while  Lillian  worked  on  some  sewing. 

Suddenly  a  wave  of  exhaustion  hit  me.  I  looked  at  my  cell 
phone  for  the  time. 

"Oh,  my.  It's  already  eleven.  I  should  probably  head  out."  I 
started  gathering  my  things,  but  before  I  could  pick  up  my  purse, 
Lillian  had  forced  a  plate  of  cookies  covered  in  tinfoil  into  my  hands. 

"These  are  a  'thank  you'  for  all  you  did  this  morning.  Why 
don't  you  and  that  little  boy  of  yours  come  to  church  with  Harold 
and  me  tomorrow?" 

"Oh,  I  would  love  to,  but  I  haven't  been  to  church  in  ages.  I 
don't  have  anything  suitable  to  wear." 

"Heather,  the  Lord  Almighty  couldn't  care  less  what  you 
wear  in  his  presence.  He  made  Adam  and  Eve  naked  for  heavens 
sake!  Besides,  Harold  and  I  go  to  church  with  Uncle  Charlie  in  the 
living  room.  He's  a  TV  preacher,  you  know." 

"Well,  I  guess..." 

"Great,  it's  settled.  You  can  bring  back  my  plate  and  that 
little  boy  that  lights  up  his  mama's  face  so  much  can  come  too." 

I  shyly  looked  down  at  my  Keds.  Lillian  tilted  my  face  up- 
ward and  smiled.  I  could  see  something  pure  in  the  little  white-haired 
woman's  eyes.  I  pulled  away  from  her  and  waved  goodbye  to  a  preoc- 
cupied Harold.  At  the  last  second  he  called  out, 

"Bye,  sweetheart.  You  come  back  soon  now,  you  hear?" 

"I  am  planning  on  it,  Mr.  Harold." 

*  *  * 

The  next  morning,  while  waiting  for  the  Ex  to  arrive  with 
Sam,  I  was  astounded  by  the  calm  that  filled  my  heart.  The  night 
before  I  had  nearly  spontaneously  combusted  right  in  the  Hess  park- 
ing lot.  However,  something  was  different  inside  of  me. 

As  the  Ex  pulled  into  the  parking  space  beside  mine,  I  felt 
relief  and  excitement.  His  overly  cautious  driving  didn't  fuel  my  bit- 
terness. Instead  I  just  rushed  out  of  the  car  and  waited  for  my  pre- 
cious baby  to  be  handed  over  to  me. 

"Morning,  Heather." 

"Mommy!" 

"Hey  baby!"  Sam  gave  me  a  big-person-sized  kiss  before  I 
buckled  him  into  his  seat.  I  shut  his  door  and  turned  around  to  get 
the  weekend  bag  from  the  Ex.  I  gave  him  a  small  wave  and  got  back 
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to  my  car.  Suddenly  I  heard  Lillian's  voice  in  my  mind:  "Just  let  it 
out.  Let  all  the  bad  stuff  go." 

I  stared  at  the  steering  wheel.  It  was  now  or  never.  A  knot  in 
my  throat  started  forming.  I  pushed  it  down  along  with  the  driver's 
side  window. 

"Todd?" 

"Heather?" 

"You  can  take  him  on  Sunday  your  next  weekend."  Todd 
looked  shocked.  He  nodded  and  said,  "Thank  you  Heather.  That 
means  a  lot.  See  you  in  two  weeks?" 

"Yeah,  see  you  then." 

*  *  * 

Back  home,  I  asked,  "Honey,  how  about  you  sit  and  watch 
Rudolph  the  Red  Nosed  Reindeer  while  Mommy  goes  and  freshens  up  a 
bit?"  I  often  phrased  commands  in  cpiestion  form  and  Sam  often  de- 
cided the  answer  would  be  no;  however,  he  seemed  compliant  this 
morning. 

But  after  a  couple  of  minutes,  the  sound  rustling  in  Sam's 
room  interrupted  my  peaceful  cosmetic  time.  I  figured  he  was  play- 
ing with  his  toys,  until  I  heard  a  mischievous  peal  of  laughter  break 
out  from  his  little  body. 

"What  are  you  doing,  baby?"  Sam  sounded  as  if  he  was  pin- 
ball  bouncing  off  the  furniture  and  walls.  I  rushed  out  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  Sam  was  dancing  around  the  living  room  with  an  open 
bottle  of  baby  powder  in  hand.  The  couch,  the  walls,  the  floor,  and 
the  little  boy  in  his  neatly  pressed  Sunday  outfit  were  all  covered  in  a 
blanket  of  baby  powder. 

"Look  it's  snowing!  It's  snowing!"  He  handed  me  the  bottle. 

His  excitement  infected  me  and  I  began  running  around  the 
room  covering  everything  with  pretend  snow.  Tears  and  laughter 
mingled  as  I  twirled  Sam  around  in  our  indoor  winter-wonderland. 

We  lay  in  the  center  of  the  living  room  floor,  suspended  in 
that  magical  moment  of  freedom. 

"You  know  Sam,  I  think  we  should  go  visit  some  friends  to- 
day." 

"What  friends,  Mama?" 

"Some  friends  on  Frankie  Lane." 

Sam  smiled  and  grabbed  his  coat.  He  was  always  up  for  ad- 
venture. 

I  grabbed  the  keys  and  we  rushed  out  the  door. 
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Process 

Short  Story  by 
Megan  Bruner 

I  couldn't  get  last  night's  conversation  with  Cameron  out  of 
my  mind.  I  went  over  it  again  and  again. 

"Are  you  sure  you  want  to  wait  until  we're  married?"  He  had 

said. 

I  just  paused  for  a  long  time.  I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  I 
knew  what  I  wanted,  and  I  knew  what  was  right.  I  finally  just  told 
him  I  needed  time  to  think  about  it.  I  put  my  pen  to  paper.  I  took  it 
off.  I  closed  my  little  black  notebook.  I  needed  to  do  this.  I  had  to.  I 
glanced  around  my  room.  Searching.  Thinking.  Looking  for  anything 
to  write  about.  I  plundered  in  my  brain.  Wanting  something  from 
the  past  to  bubble  up.  Something  to  give  me  direction.  I  thought 
back  to  classes,  conversations,  movies,  other  books.  Keynesian  Eco- 
nomics? Too  boring.  Halite  tastes  like  salt.  TVlw  cares?  Hermaphrodite? 
Way  too  embarrassing  to  know  too  much  about.  My  eyes  caught  the  bal- 
let shoes  hanging  from  my  full-length  mirror.  J  did  love  ballet  back  in 

high  school.  Yes,  that's  it.  Ballet.  I  wrote. 

•  •• 

Her  blistered  toes  ached  as  she  lifted  the  weight  of  her  frail 
body  onto  their  tiny  tips.  Her  ankles  slightly  quivered  behind  the 
pale,  pink,  satin  laces.  She  held  her  pose  for  eleven  seconds.  One 
more  than  Anna.  Satisfied,  she  gracefully  shifted  her  weight  to  rest 
evenly  on  the  sole  of  her  feet. 

•  •• 

No,  no  ballet.  It's  too  cliche.  I  had  seen  ballerina  dancers  in 
the  Phantom  of  the  Opera  movie  just  a  few  days  before.  It  would  end 
up  being  like  a  cheesy  Lifetime  movie.  No  one  would  want  to  read  that. 

What  to  write  then?  Trafalmadorians?  I  felt  like  someone  had 
written  about  them  before  although  I  couldn't  remember  who.  I 
couldn't  think  of  anything  original,  and  I  began  to  wonder  if  there 
were  ,  in  fact,  anything  original  left  in  the  world.  Write  what  you 
know. 

What  do  I  know?  I  knew  the  Pythagorean  Theorem,  but  that 
story  would  only  appeal  to  the  most  boring  of  mathematicians.  I 
continued  to  think.  I've  been  to  Paris  before.  That  was  it.  That  was 
the  setting.  Yes,  Paris.  That  had  to  work  for  me.  Wliat's  in  Paris? 
The  Eiffel  tower?  Too  cliche  again.  The  Opera?  Too  Phantom  again.  I 
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remembered  the  little  pizza  shop  we  ate  in.  It  was  perfect.  I  wrote. 

••• 

I  walked  down  the  aged  sidewalks  to  my  favorite  pizza  shop. 

••• 

No,  third  person  would  work  better.  Should  it  be  in  past  tense?  I 
decided  that  it  should  be. 

••• 

Anna  walked  down  the  aged  sidewalk  to  her  favorite  pizza 
shop.  It  was  one  of  the  best,  secret  locations  in  the  city.  As  she 
rounded  the  corner,  Salina  was  waiting  for  her  near  the  entrance.  She 
was  really  Parisian.  Stylish  leather  boots  supported  her  tiny  Euro- 
pean frame.  Anna  looked  down  at  her  own  rainbow  sandals.  She 
was  American  at  heart,  and,  yes,  she  did  wear  her  flip-flops  all  year 
round.  It  wasn't  too  chilly  on  that  November  day. 

"BonjourV  Salina  called  to  Anna. 

"Hello!"  Anna  called  back.  As  much  as  she  tried,  she  just 
couldn't  do  it.  She  couldn't  understand  French.  It  was  the  throaty 
accent  that  threw  her  off.  Two  years  here,  and  she  was  still  saying, 
"Hello."  Salina  didn't  care  though. 

••• 

What  do  they  talk  about  now?  I  decided  that  there  had  to  be  a 
love  story  because  all  good  literature  and  movies  had  a  love  story  .  I 
moved  to  my  laptop  and  quickly  typed  what  I  had  already  written  in 
my  black  notebook.  I  was  ready  to  get  serious  about  this  writing 
thing. 

••• 

"I'm  starving,"  Salina  said. 
"Me  too!" 

The  two  girls  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  second  story  where  the 
pizza  shop  was  situated.  The  window  overlooked  the  Champs  d'E~ 
lysee,  and  they  could  see  the  shoppers  and  tourists  crowding  the 
streets.  Anna  spotted  an  obviously  American,  young  couple  carrying 
shopping  bags  and  a  Nikon  camera.  She  wondered  what  brought 
them  here,  but  the  waiter  approached  the  table  and  interrupted 
Anna's  thoughts. 

"Qu'est-ce  que  vous  voulez  boire?"  He  asked. 

Salina  ordered  both  of  their  drinks  in  French.  People  always 
looked  at  Anna  a  little  funny  when  she  answered  them  in  English. 
She  wasn't  a  tourist  anymore,  and  she  hated  when  people  thought 
she  was. 
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"You  know,  Paris  is  supposed  to  be  the  city  of  love.  Why 
can't  I  find  any?" 

Salina  giggled  at  this. 
"C'est  la  vie,"  she  said. 

"Such  is  life.  I  actually  know  that  French." 

Salina  reached  into  her  tiny  purse  and  pulled  out  her  ciga- 
rettes. She  lit  one  and  gracefully  brought  it  to  her  lips  to  draw  a 
deep  breath  of  thick,  grey  smoke.  She  didn't  bother  to  offer  Anna 
one.  She  knew  she  wouldn't  take  it. 

"You  know  that'll  kill  you,  right?"  Anna  said. 

Salina  exhaled  and  said,  "No,  it  won't.  All  of  Paris  smokes." 

The  waiter  returned  to  take  their  pizza  order.  Anna  ordered 
pepperoni  and  American  cheese  while  Salina  ordered  ham,  mozza- 
rella,  and  mushroom.  Anna  was  a  typical  American. 

••• 

Is  there  too  much  show,  and  not  enough  tell?  I  decided  to 
change  the  last  sentence. 

•  •• 

Anna  was  an  expatriate. 

••• 

That  still  wasn't  right.  Hemingivay  used  that  term  in  The  Sun 
Also  Rises  expatriates.  Or  did  he?  I  deleted  the  line. 

••• 

The  pizza  finally  arrived  and  Anna  didn't  realize  how  hungry 
she  really  was.  They  ate  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  enjoying  the 
warm  cheese  and  thick  tomato  sauce. 

"Speaking  of  the  city  of  love,"  Salina  said,  "I  met  a  guy  in 
class  a  few  weeks  ago.  I've  been  seeing  him." 

"Really?" 

"Yes!  It  was  in  Victorian  Literature  class.  I  never  really  no- 
ticed him  in  there  until  he  asked  to  borrow  my  notes." 

••• 

I  know  nothing  about  Victorian  Literature. 

•  •• 

"Yes!  It  was  in  American  Literature  class.  I  never  really  no- 
ticed him  in  there  until  he  asked  to  borrow  my  notes." 
"Is  he  cute?" 

"Of  course!  He's  French,"  she  exclaimed  through  a  huge  grin. 
"We  were  reading  this  Breaking  Dawn  book.  It's  part  of  some 
trilogy  about  vampires,  and  he  missed  a  day." 
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"Wait.  You're  reading  Twilight?" 

"Yeah,  that's  it.  It's  supposed  to  be  like  modern  American  lit 
or  something  like  that.'' 

"We've  got  to  change  the  topic.  No  wonder  you  guys  think 
Americans  are  stupid." 

"Okay,  so  my  guy.  He  asked  me  to  dinner  a  few  weeks  ago 
after  he  returned  my  notes.  I  said  yes,  and  now  we're  dating." 

"How  was  the  date?" 

"It  was  amazing.  Anna,  I  think  he  may  be  the  one." 
"It's  only  been  like  a  month." 
"I  know,  but  I  just  know" 

"Well,  I'm  happy  for  you."  If  truth  be  told,  Anna  was  a  little 
jealous.  She  masked  those  feelings  behind  a  smile  and  took  a  sip  of 
her  Coke. 

"I  slept  with  him  that  night." 

"On  the  first  date?"  Anna  wasn't  so  jealous  anymore.  She 
knew  that  her  new  beau  was  not  in  love,  merely  in  lust. 
"Yes.  I  didn't  take  my  pill  that  day  either." 
"Salina!" 

"I'm  ready  to  settle  down.  I  want  a  family.  What  do  you 
guys  call  it?  The  American  Dream?" 

"Something  like  that.  But  you  know  a  ring  should  come  first, 

right?- 

"That's  far  too  American.  I  want  to  know  if  he  loves  me. 
Like  really  loves  me.  I'm  going  to  tell  him  I'm  pregnant.  If  he  stays, 
I'll  get  myself  knocked  up,  unless,  I  already  have  a  bun  in  the  oven. 
If  not,  I'll  ask  for  money  for  an  abortion  and  catch  a  train  to  my  par- 
ents' mountain  house  in  Switzerland." 

"What?"  Anna  was  shocked.  Utterly  shocked.  She  was  raised 
in  a  Baptist  church.  This  wasn't  okay  at  all.  She  couldn't  even  hide 
the  aghast  look  on  her  face. 

••• 

This  is  too  racy.  I  could  never  let  my  mother  read  this.  Not  to 

mention,  this  would  never  happen  in  real  life. 

••• 

"Geeze,  Anna.  I'm  only  kidding,"  she  said,  but  she  wasn't. 

••• 

Maybe  it  cou  ld  happen  in  real  life.  What  if  it  were  me  an  d  Cam- 
eron? My  brain  automatically  filed  that  thought  away  in  the  "don't 
think  about  it"  folder. 
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••• 

Anna  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  "Thank  God,"  she  said, 
"When  are  you  going  to  see  him  again?" 

"Today,  actually.  I'm  going  to  see  him  after  this  lunch  date.'' 
"You  excited?" 

"Yeah.  Let's  pay  up  so  I  can  get  there  on  time." 
They  split  their  check  and  paid  the  server.  Thev  walked  into 
the  street  and  parted  ways. 

••• 

Can  I  change  point  of  view?  I  wanted  to  follow  Salina's  story, 
but  I  started  with  Anna.  She's  getting  kind  of  boring.  I  thought 
that  it  was  all  right,  and  I  continued  stabbing  the  keys  on  my  laptop 
with  the  pads  of  my  fingers. 

••• 

Salina  jumped  on  the  metro  train  at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 
She  thought  about  Anna's  reaction  to  her  plan  as  she  sat  waiting  for 
her  stop.  She  could  feel  the  plastic  stick  in  her  pocket.  Constantly 
poking  and  reminding  her  of  the  small  urchin  growing  behind  her 
belly  button.  She  popped  a  Xanax. 

••• 

Can  you  use  Xanax  when  you're  pregnant?  I  thought.  I  guess 
it's  fiction,  and  it  doesn't  really  matter  if  you  can  do  it  in  real  life  or  not. 
She's  taking  the  Xanax. 

••• 

She  got  off  the  train  and  met  Jacques  on  the  platform. 

••• 

No,  too  much  "Hills  Like  White  Elephants." 

••• 

Salina  left  the  train  station  to  meet  Jacques  at  Starbucks. 
For  the  longest  time,  Salina  believed  that  it  was  the  most  awful, 
American  addition  to  the  city.  Then  Anna  made  her  try  a  skinny 
vanilla  latte.  She  loved  the  coffee  shop  ever  since. 

He  was  handsome.  He  had  dark,  smoky  eyes  like  an  Italian 
and  light  blonde  hair  like  a  Russian.  The  two  began  to  talk  about 
their  day,  but  Salina  couldn't  hold  it  in  any  longer. 

"I'm  pregnant,"  she  whispered. 

"What?" 

"I'm  pregnant." 

"No,  I  heard  you." 

He  set  his  coffee  down  on  the  table.  He  was  silent.  He  just 
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stared  at  his  cardboard  cup,  stirring  and  swirling  the  steaming  liquid 
with  his  straw.  He  finally  spoke  quietly  and  flatly. 

"Is  it  mine?" 

"Yes.  It  is." 

"I've  got  to  go." 

\\  il  h  l  hat ,  J  acques  grabbed  liis  shoulder  bag  a  in  I  left  t  ho  col- 
fee  shop.  Salina  sat  staring  down  at  the  floor.  He  was  supposed  to 
stay,  she  thought.  She  took  her  cell  phone  out  of  her  bag  and 
searched  for  Jacques'  number  in  her  phone  book.  She  selected  "New 
Message,"  and  typed,  "I  need  500  Euros  for  an  abortion." 

He  responded:  "Okay,  I'll  leave  it  at  the  front  desk  of  my 
apartment  building.  I'm  sorry.  I  just  can't." 

Salina  slid  her  phone  in  her  back  pocket  and  switched  direc- 
tions on  the  street  to  walk  toward  Jacques'  apartment.  /  should  have 
known,  she  thought. 

••• 

Should  she  be  crying?  Should  she  be  bawling?  I  would  be  bawl- 
ing. 

••• 

As  she  reached  the  door  of  Jacques'  building,  she  wiped  a 
tear  from  her  cheek.  When  she  entered,  she  met  the  familiar  eyes  of 
Carl  sitting  behind  the  front  desk. 

"Mr.  Jacques  left  this  for  you — a  love  letter,  I  assume,  Miss 
Salina." 

"MercU  Carl!" 

She  couldn't  let  him  in  on  what  was  really  going  on.  She  took 
the  envelope  and  walked  out  of  the  lobby  to  open  it.  There  was  no 
letter.  No  apology  sonnet.  No  love  poem.  And,  I'm  naive,  she 
thought.  She  shoved  the  cash  into  her  purse,  and  walked  home. 

At  this  point  in  her  life,  home  was  her  single  dorm  room  at 
the  Sorbomie.  She  began  packing  her  favorite  shoes,  her  green  knit 
beret,  her  favorite  pillow,  and  her  Clinique  make-up  bag.  She  locked 
the  door  without  even  looking  back. 

In  her  seat  on  the  Metro,  she  closed  her  eyes.  Lord,  what  am  I 
going  to  do  with  this  baby?  She  imagined  God  responding  sarcastically: 
"Should  have  thought  of  that  before  this  whole  fiasco,"  or  "Funny 
you  want  me  now  that  you're  in  trouble."  She  sighed.  The  subway 
wheels  screeched  to  a  halt  for  the  sixth  time  at  Salina's  stop.  She 
crossed  the  platform  and  took  the  underground  tunnel  to  the  Euro- 
Star  station.  She  thought  about  calling  her  mom  on  the  way,  but 
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decided  to  wait. 

"Un  pour  Lucerne,  s'il  vous  plait." 
"Oui,  il  part  en  20  minutes." 
"Mercir 

••• 

I  needed  a  break — a  serious  break.  I  was  hungry  and  thirsty 
all  at  the  same  time.  My  stomach  was  so  angry  it  could  have  con- 
sumed my  left  kidney.  I  grabbed  a  bagel  from  the  pantry  and 
smeared  cream  cheese  across  the  top.  Then,  I  poured  a  glass  of  sweet 
tea.  Looking  at  the  clock,  I  realized  I  was  almost  late  for  my  home- 
work date  with  Cameron.  It  was  time  to  face  him.  I  grabbed  my  lap- 
top and  drove  on  to  campus.  My  heart  began  to  beat  as  I  started  to 
approach  him  standing  outside  our  favorite  building  on  campus.  He 
was  handsome.  I  was  a  lucky  girl.  He  looked  like  Jaccpies,  but  Cam- 
eron was  good  on  the  inside.  He  would  have  stayed  if  I  were  preggo; 
I  was  sure  of  it.  We  went  inside  and  settled  into  our  favorite  couch 
in  the  corner.  I  took  a  deep  breath,  reached  into  the  innermost  parts 
of  my  heart,  and  found  a  trace  of  courage. 

"I  want  to  wait,  Cameron. " 

I  could  tell  he  was  caught  off  guard.  It  was  our  study  time, 
not  our  let's-have-a-serious-conversation  time.  I  continued  when  he 
didn't  say  anything. 

"I  want  to  wait  because  it's  what  we  should  do.  I  don't  like  it 
any  more  than  you  do,  but  you  know  it's  right.  I  just  think  that  if 
we  do  wait,  it  will  be  more  special,  and  we  don't  have  to  worry  about 
getting  pregnant  or  anything  like  that.  I  think..." 

He  cut  me  off  in  the  middle  of  my  quick,  incessant  babble, 
and  I  paused  to  breathe  in. 

"Okay.  We'll  wait."  He  leaned  over  and  kissed  my  forehead 
and  then  my  lips.  He  wasn  't  Jacques  at  all.  Relieved,  I  pulled  out  my 
laptop  and  looked  at  my  story.  I  didn't  really  want  to  finish  it,  but  I 
knew  I  needed  to. 

•  •• 

Salina  looked  at  her  phone  to  check  her  time.  She  had  a  mes- 
sage from  Anna:  "Hope  things  went  well  with  vou  this  afternoon 
with  your  man!  Let's  do  lunch  again  soon!" 

Salina  responded:  "Well,  it  will  have  to  be  lunch  in  Switzer- 
land" 

She  turned  her  phone  off. 
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I  was  finished.  I  was  done,  and  I  didn't  want  to  write  any- 
more. It  was  strange  to  think  that  I  wrote  a  story.  I  re-read  my 
work.  I  proof  read.  I  re-proof  read. 

J  didn  't  want  Cameron  to  read  it,  but  I  wished  there  was  some- 
one who  would  give  me  a  second  opinion  .  I  saw  another  couple  sitting 
on  the  other  side  of  the  student  center.  J  wonder  if  they  will  read  it.  I 
could  just  walk  over  there  and  ask.  I  stood  up,  and  the  two  turned  to 
each  other  and  began  to  furiously  make  out.  I  decided  to  sit  back 
down. 

That  night  at  home,  I  determined  to  just  send  it  off.  I  hit 
"Print"  on  my  computer,  and  the  document  flew  out  of  the  grey  ma- 
chine and  landed  on  the  floor.  People  will  like  this.  It's  my  work.  My 
creativity.  It  was  just  then  that  I  began  t  o  doubt  .  JVIia  t  if  they  don  't 
like  it.  I  crumbled  the  paper  and  threw  it  into  the  trashcan  one  sheet 
at  a  time.  J  have  to  send  it.  I  hit  "Print"  again. 

I  typed  a  submission  letter  and  filled  out  self- addressed 
stamped  envelopes.  I  stuffed  them  into  three  separate,  large  manila 
envelopes.  I  addressed  one  to  10x3  Plus,  one  to  95  Notes,  and  one  to 
The  Black  Boot.  I  stamped  the  envelopes  and  walked  them  to  the 
mailbox.  Flag  up. 

I  waited.  I  waited.  I  waited  some  more. 

A  month  passed. 

Two  months  passed.  The  mild  spring  began  to  turn  into  the 
blistering,  humid  summer. 

Three  months  passed.  Finally,  a  letter  arrived  from  10x3 
Plus.  "We're  sorry;  we  only  take  poetry  submissions,"  the  editor 
wrote. 

Four  months  passed,  and  another  letter  came  from  The  Black 
Boot.  "It  doesn't  work  with  our  theme  of  'Working  Men  in  Wiscon- 
sin,'" the  editor  wrote. 

Five  months  passed.  It  was  autumn,  and  the  new  green 
leaves  began  to  wither  and  turn  into  their  bright,  bold,  dying  colors 
that  appear  in  chilly  November. 

Six  months  passed,  and  then  seven.  Finally,  the  last  letter 
arrived  from  95  Notes.  "I'm  sorry,  Miss  Banks,  but  your  story  does 
not  hold  the  artistic  and  professional  quality  we  are  looking  for. 
Thank  you  for  your  submission." 

My  story  is  bad.  It  was  all  wrong. 

I  sat  down  at  my  computer  desk  to  check  my  e-mails. 
Through  embarrassing  tears  of  self  pity,  I  scrolled  through  the  sub- 
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ject  lines:  "Your  Mom's  so  Proud  of  You,"  (My  dear,  sweet  mother — 
that  can  wait  for  later)  "The  New  Wonder  Bra,"  ( Wliy  didn't  my  spam 
catch  that?  Delete)  "Spring  Class  Registration." 

I  clicked  on  the  last  message.  My  advisor  listed  the  English 
classes  offered  next  semester,  a  Creative  Writing  one  included.  That 
was  it — I  registered. 
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Cold 

Creative  Nonfiction  by 
Bryan  Burgess 

It  is  cold.  The  room  had  been  teeming  with  life  but  has  now 
grown  silent  and  still.  It  is  white  and  simple  with  accents  of  creamy 
beige  and  turquoise.  The  particleboard  closet  sits  tall  in  the  corner 
and  the  desk  is  overflowing  with  half  empty  Styrofoam  cups.  A  sin- 
gle florescent  bulb  lights  the  room,  with  a  feeling  of  stale  air  that 
can't  seem  to  be  stirred.  Everyone  in  the  room  knows  what  is  coming. 
It  is  late  and  their  eyes  are  burning. 

Some  are  standing  and  some  are  sitting,  but  nobody  speaks. 
Nobody  dares  to  utter  a  word.  The  only  sound  is  the  occasional  an- 
nouncement over  the  intercom  and  the  dreadful  gasping  and  wheez- 
ing of  a  man  losing  his  life.  He  is  fighting  the  battle  we  all  face.  His 
nightmarish  waltz  with  death  is  nearing  its  conclusion. 

He  is  emaciated.  He  resembles  the  images  of  Holocaust  vic- 
tims, which  are  etched  forever  in  our  minds.  His  chest  rises  and  falls 
in  an  uneven,  almost  spastic  pattern.  His  breathes  sound  like  he  is 
chocking  on  something  too  big  to  swallow.  It  gets  more  violent.  Fi- 
nally, he  goes  silent.  In  a  sharp  instant,  he  goes  from  being  an  is  to  a 
was. 

Slowly  everybody  goes  to  the  shell  that  used  to  be  a  man. 
They  cry  and  weep  and  tell  him  that  they  love  him.  They  hold  his 
hands  and  touch  his  face.  For  an  eternity,  the  children  of  the  man 
hold  him.  His  wife  sits  next  to  him  trying  to  grasp  one  more  moment 
to  sum  the  last  42  years  of  their  marriage.  Finally  everyone  leaves 
the  room. 

I  am  the  only  one  remaining.  I  approach  the  man  whom  I 
was  said  to  look  just  like.  The  walk  across  the  room  is  a  walk  across 
time.  Memories  are  sweeping  through  my  mind  like  a  rushing  wind 
across  barren  wastelands.  I  am  propelled  back  to  the  first  time  on  my 
bicycle  with  no  training  wheels,  the  first  time  driving  when  I  couldn't 
reach  the  pedals,  the  first  time  sleeping  on  the  back  porch  thinking  it 
was  a  dangerous  and  brave  adventure.  The  walk  takes  ages. 

My  thoughts  collect  as  the  tears  begin  to  slide  down  my  face. 
I  now  think  only  of  him.  I  lean  over  to  kiss  his  forehead  and  whisper 
to  him  that  I  love  him.  I  touched  my  grandfather's  face.  It  was  cold. 
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Tuba  City 

Creative  Nonfiction  by 
Koryn  Van  Dyke 


I  am  a  six-year-old  pioneer.  I  am  seated  in  the  backseat  of 
my  parents  roaring  coach.  I  look  out  across  the  red  terrain  and 
shrink  down  into  a  shadow  to  hide  from  the  heat  rays  being  magni- 
fied by  the  glass  window  on  my  left  side.  We  haven't  come  across 
any  sign  of  civilization  in  hours.  T  am  bored. 

"Why  don't  you  just  go  to  sleep,  honey?" 

She  asks  me  this  question  every  mile  marker.  My  skin  crawls. 
I  want  to  scratch  right  out  of  it. 

We  left  South  Carolina  a  couple  days  ago.  Tin  not  sure  how 
many.  Everything  started  to  blur  together  somewhere  in  Mississippi. 
My  parents  packed  me  an  adventure  bag  filled  with  my  toys. 

All  of  my  toys. 

I  sold  my  belongings  when  God  told  us  to  make  this  adven- 
ture: my  two  story  Barbie  house,  the  plethora  of  stuffed  friends,  and 
a  number  of  other  knickknacks  went  home  with  bargain  hunter  ma- 
triarchs. None  of  that  bothered  me.  I  liked  the  feel  of  the  cash  in  my 
hand  and  the  prospect  of  starting  new  on  the  other  side  of  the  coun- 
try. 

These  strangers  began  waltzing  in  and  out  of  our  townhouse 
the  day  we  said  yes  to  God.  That  day  marked  a  two-week  period  in 
which  people  traded  their  cash  for  our  goods.  We  never  put  ads  out. 
Strangers  just  came.  Their  surprise  sales  freed  us  to  float  up  and 
away  toward  a  Ministry  School  in  California.  It  was  a  miracle. 

The  only  material  possession  I  struggled  to  give  up  was  the 
VHS  rewinder.  Someone  came  to  our  townhouse  and  asked  about  it. 
I  can  still  picture  his  dark  mechanics  uniform,  the  smell  of  grease 
lingering,  and  the  overall  feeling  that  he  had  a  habit  of  misplacing 
things. 

My  mother  had  asked  me  to  get  it  for  the  man  and  I  ran  up- 
stairs without  hesitation  to  grab  the  sacred  contraption.  Once  I 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  unknown  floodgates  broke  open. 
Tears  swam  down  my  cheek  and  formed  a  small  puddle  on  the  floor. 
My  mom  sympathetically  pried  the  rewinder  out  of  my  hands,  and 
replaced  it  with  a  five-dollar  bill. 
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"We  won't  need  it,  baby  girl." 

My  grandparents  gave  the  VHS  re  winder  to  me.  They  are 
the  last  people  I  ever  want  to  be  untied  from.  Soon  they  will  be  a 
seven-days  drive  away.  That  thought  makes  a  funny  feeling  settle  in 
my  stomach  and  rise  to  my  throat. 

It's  the  same  feeling  I  try  not  to  get  every  time  my  mom  runs 
errands  and  leaves  me  with  my  dad.  You  see,  up  until  right  before  I 
started  Mrs.  Gobel's  craft-less  Kindergarten  class,  my  mom  and  I 
lived  with  my  grandparents.  It  wasn't  until  my  mom,  dad,  and  I 
headed  to  the  Justice  of  Peace  with  matching  jeans,  white  t-shirts, 
and  a  teary-eyed  witness  that  we  started  living  together  again. 

In  a  way,  my  dad's  as  much  of  a  stranger  as  the  VHS  re- 
winder  thief.  While  we  lived  apart,  I  begged  God  to  bring  my  parents 
back  together.  Every  night  I  asked  Him  about  it,  and  every  night 
God  filled  my  heart  with  a  knowing.  The  only  way  I  can  describe  it  is 
like  a  vacation.  It  felt  like  my  mom  and  I  were  about  to  go  to  Dis- 
neyland. Everything  was  already  figured  out.  We  just  had  to  show 
up. 

My  dad  knew  too.  God  told  him.  He  missed  me  so  much  he 
would  drive  all  day  just  to  see  me  and  then  drive  home  the  next  day. 
Sometimes  he  would  send  me  books  and  songs  that  he  recorded  him- 
self so  I  wouldn't  forget  his  voice. 

He  is  a  good  dad,  for  the  most  part,  but  sometimes  he  forgets 
I'm  little.  He  gets  angry  if  I  kick  the  back  of  his  chair  and  says  he 
can't  see  if  I  sing  too  loud.  Other  times  he  acts  so  little  I  have  to  tell 
him  to  stop.  Like  the  time  he  took  me  for  a  ride  in  his  truck  and  tick- 
led me  until  I  almost  cried.  He  didn't  know  that  I  was  scared  he 
wouldn't  quit.  He  doesn't  know  a  lot  of  things  about  me  yet. 

I  reach  down  into  my  adventure  bag  and  pull  out  my  Game- 
boy.  I  start  to  power  it  up  and  then  remember  how  Donkey  Kong  is 
stuck  on  a  level  with  a  bunch  of  barrels.  I  power  it  down,  and  put  it 
back  in  its  place.  I  look  around  at  my  scattered  things.  There  is  a 
half-drawn  masterpiece  on  the  seat  along  with  my  baby  doll  and  his 
clothes.  I  grab  a  handkerchief  and  wrap  it  around  my  head  like  a  pio- 
neer woman  I  once  saw  on  TV.  The  knot  gets  tied  into  my  hair. 
Ouch.  I  keep  moving.  There's  no  time  to  dilly-dally.  Everything 
must  be  in  its  perfect  place. 

Where  to  start.  A  wave  of  exhaustion  hits  me  as  I  begin  to 
fold  the  baby's  clothes  and  tuck  him  into  the  pack.  There  are  still 
papers  and  little  travel  toys  on  the  seat,  but  my  body  feels  as  though 
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it  has  been  caught  in  quicksand  and  I  shrink  down  onto  my  pillow. 

I  lie  there.  Body  paralyzed  by  the  rocking  of  the  car  and  the 
heat  of  the  western  afternoon.  My  mind  is  wandering.  Thinking  deep 
into  the  road  ahead.  Trying  to  cut  off  the  one  behind.  Trying  to 
make  sense  of  this  cataclysmic  rearrangement  of  my  universe. 

I  start  picturing  my  future  home.  I  talk  to  God  about  it.  He 
talks  back.  He  tells  me  it  will  be  better  than  I  can  imagine.  It  feels  as 
if  I  have  been  swallowed  in  a  giant  waffle-stitch  blankie.  It  feels 
warm.  He  feels  safe. 

*  *  * 

I  slip  back  into  my  skin  and  sit  up.  The  sun  is  lower  than  be- 
fore. There  is  nothing  but  rocks  surrounding  me.  Some  of  them  are 
tall,  some  short.  All  of  them  are  painted  with  different  shades  of  red 
and  orange.  They  are  beautiful. 

"Mommy,  when  are  we  stopping?  I  have  to  go  to  the  bath- 
room." 

She  answers  vaguely  with  a  slight  tension  in  her  voice.  My 
dad's  body  is  curved  forward,  and  his  brow  is  bunched  up.  His  hands 
are  wrapped  like  a  vice  around  the  steering  wheel.  The  wheel  has 
turned  us  off  of  the  main  road  and  the  gas  gauge  isn't  happy  about 
it.  My  parents  are  frustrated  with  each  other.  I  start  rocking  in  pain 
from  this  sudden  realization  that  I  have  to  go  potty.  My  mom 
laughs,  my  dad  laughs,  and  the  car  makes  an  exhausted  putt-putt 
noise. 

Suddenly  a  sign  for  an  Indian  Reservation  called  Tuba  City 
pops  up  on  the  right.  My  dad's  rock-like  stance  turns  soft.  My  mom 
bubbles  up:  "We  ran  out  of  gas  and  are  coasting  now.  Hopefully, 
these  people  will  let  us  fill  up.  I'm  not  sure  though." 

Even  though  her  voice  sounds  as  frantic  as  a  squirrel  caught 
in  the  road,  I  can  tell  she's  pretty  sure  we'll  all  make  it  across  and 
into  safety. 

I  flash  him  my  cutest  six-year-old  smile  at  the  elderly  man 
and  woman  guarding  the  entrance.  He  gestures  us  toward  the  store- 
front behind  him  and  the  women  explains  where  the  bathroom  is. 

Now  we  are  back  in  the  car,  heading  into  Tuba  City.  This  is 
where  the  real  Indians  live.  I  pretend  to  be  a  real  pioneer  woman.  A 
pioneer  woman  who  befriends  a  handsome  Indian  and  then  is  invited 
into  the  tribe. 
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We  pull  up  to  a  hotel  and  go  in.  There  are  rooms  open.  We 
reserve  one  and  head  off  to  find  food.  We  are  probably  going  to  eat 
maize  and  wild  game.  Or  Pizza  Hut.  We  go  inside  and  find  a  bunch 
of  young  handsome  Indian  guys  playing  video  games.  Other  than 
their  long,  beautiful,  black  hair,  the  scene  isn't  much  different  from 
what  I  would  have  seen  back  home. 

While  we  wait  for  our  pizza  to  arrive,  my  dad  and  I  go  to 
play  video  games.  He  heads  for  Tetris;  I  go  for  Pacman.  I  wait  pa- 
tiently for  the  boy  to  let  me  have  a  turn.  He  lets  his  friend  go  before 
me.  I  keep  waiting  as  they  put  in  quarter  after  quarter. 

"Excuse  me,  can  I  have  a  turn?" 

He  looks  down  for  a  second  and  then  looks  back  at  the 
screen.  I  walk  back  to  my  parents.  It's  okay.  I'm  not  very  good  at 
video  games.  I'm  surprised  that  one  of  them  didn't  fall  in  love  with 
me  though. 

My  mom  and  dad  and  I  walk  across  the  red  gravel  back  to 
the  hotel.  There  are  no  teepees  or  horses,  just  a  red  Martian  land- 
scape. Suddenly  my  dad  stops.  My  mom  moves  toward  him  and  leans 
into  his  chest.  He  puts  his  arm  around  her  shoulder.  I  keep  looking  at 
them.  A  feeling  of  lightness  spreads  through  my  body.  I  try  to  make 
their  figures  out,  but  something  bright  is  making  it  difficult. 

"Look,  baby.  Look  at  the  sunset." 

I  look  up.  A  brilliant  dance  of  color  is  filling  the  sky.  Red, 
orange,  and  purple  blaze  toward  me.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like 
it.  I  snap  pictures  in  my  mind — trying  not  to  forget  .  Aware  of  the 
gravity  of  this  moment.  Why  it's  important  I  don't  know  yet,  but 
something  tells  me  this  sunset  in  Tuba  City  marks  a  new  beginning 
for  my  family  in  the  west. 
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